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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
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HAT a two-week conference of religious 
leaders, educators and business men 
will be held at Harvard University this 
summer to consider the steps that should 
be taken to apply the ethics and morals of 
religion in the critical problems of democ- 
racy and international peace, has been an- 
nounced by Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, di- 
rector of the Harvard Summer School. 

Leaders of the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths will join in discussions 
with diplomats from Finland, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands,and other countries, as 
well as with noted business men and edu- 
cators. 

The conference, which will be in session 
July 8-19, will have as its topic, ‘Religious 
Principles and Contemporary National 
and International Issues.”” It will be 
open to the lay public as well as to the 
ministry of all churches, Dr. Mather said. 

The five leaders of: the conference, and 
their topics for lectures and discussions, 
will be: 

Dr. Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate 
for President, former Presbyterian minis- 
ter, ‘The Problem of Economics.” 

Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, of Dallas, Texas, 
former president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, at present 
chairman of the Council’s Commission for 
the Study of Christian Unity, ““The Prob- 
lem of World Organization.” 

Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, president of the 
Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 
Canada, noted psychologist, ‘“‘The Prob- 
lem of the Individual.” 

Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, rabbi of the 
Temple, Cleveland, Ohio, “‘The Problem 
of Racial Relations.” 

Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, Hollis professor 
of Divinity, Harvard University, member 
of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, “The Problem of War.”’ 

Each of the leaders will conduct the 
conference for two days in lectures and 
discussions on his special field. 

Evening lectures will include Dr. Hijal- 
mar J. Procope, Minister from Finland; 
Mr. Charles Bruggman, Minister from 
Switzerland; Dr. A. Loudon, Minister from 
the Netherlands; Harper Sibley, banker 
and agriculturalist, of Rochester, N. Y., 
former president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community 
Church, New York City; Bishop W. Apple- 
ton Lawrence of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Western Massachusetts; Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, president of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Walter A. Maier, 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
conductor of the nation-wide radio Lu- 
theran Hour; and Miss Sarah Wambaugh, 
Cambridge, Mass., member of the Saar 
Plebiscite Commission of the League of 
Nations. 

Names of other participants from the 
fields of business, education, and the clergy, 


A Harvard Study of Religion and Our Times 


will be announced later, Dr. Mather said. 

Organization and direction of the Har- 
vard conference are under the supervision 
of Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor 
of Church History, Harvard University. 
A fee of ten dollars will be charged for 
membership in the conference, and living 
accommodations will be available in the 
university buildings. Offices of the con- 
ference are at the Harvard Summer School, 
Wadsworth House, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. Those proposing to 
come may secure detailed information 
by writing to Professor Auer at Harvard. 

Harvard is motivated, in sponsoring 
the interdenominational conference, by the 
belief that ‘“‘the intelligence of men of 
good will, when properly mobilized and ef- 
fectively applied, will prove adequate to 
meet the imperative demands of these 
crucial times,” said Professor Auer. 

“It is increasingly apparent,” he con- 
tinued, “that little or no progress is being 
made toward the satisfactory solution of 
the many problems which we face today, 
both within the nation and in the area of 
international relationships. At best, we 
have moved forward only a small fraction 
of the distance toward the goal of peace 
and prosperity for all. At worst, we fear 
the complete collapse of civilization, be- 
fore the intelligent application of good will 
can save mankind from that catastrophe. 
Education and persuasion are in danger of 
defeat in the struggle with force and coer- 
cion. 

“Can the basic religious principles of 
kindliness and good will, of social con- 
sciousness and sharing, of faith in God and 
charity toward men, be effectively im- 
plemented to bring light and life to a day 
that is dark with conflict and stress? Can 
religion make a truly practical contribu- 
tion toward the preservation of democracy 
against the threat of totalitarianism, 
toward the harmonious resolution of the 
inevitable antagonisms that arise between 
the rights of freedom-loving individuals 
and the needs of organized social groups? 
What is the real nature of the forces of dis- 
integration that are at work today? How 
do they function? Is it possible to render 
them powerless by opposing them with 
forces of integration? If so, how? 

“Individuals and institutions concerned 
with the enrichment of human lives, and 
that of course includes all teachers and edu- 
cational institutions as well as all religious 
workers and churches, cannot escape such 
questions as these. The nature of the 
threatening conditions must be investi- 
gated and endeavor made to find means 
by which they can be rendered harmless. 

“Tt is not certain that such an endeavor 
will lead to suecess. The problem may be 
so vast or so intricate that it resists our 
attempts to solve it. This does not release 
us from our obligation to deal with it to the 
best of our ability.” 
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Four Million Families in Search of Housing 


FESTIVAL of the home observed in Universalist 
churches can be a great soul stirrirtg experience 
for thousands of us, or it can be a festival of 

self-congratulating smugness. If all the prosperous 
middle class folks in Universalist churches just go to 
church and listen comfortably to sermons describing 
the hypothetical excellence of their homes and the 
ideal sanctity of their family relations, our home festi- 
val will turn out to be just another exhibition of the 
unconscious blindness of the spiritually satisfied. 

Because we very much want and very greatly 
hope that our festival of the home will be a spiritual 
awakening, we offer as a text for the occasion the fol- 
lowing statement of John Palmer Gavit in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Survey Graphic (symposium on 
“Homes, Front Line of Defense for American Life’’). 
Said Mr. Gavit: ‘The people of the United States of 
America may boast with the tongues of men and angels 
of their devotion to the home, and to freedom of in- 
dividual development; but the boast is challenged by 
their tolerance of conditions and customs destructive 
of the home and deterrent to individuality.” 

There is pressing reason for solemn and intelli- 
gent thought, and determined and persistent action, to 
meet this challenge in our Festival of the Home. For 
in spite of the fact that over ninety percent of all the 
buildings in the world are dwellings, more than four 
million families in this country alone are this minute 
without decent homes. While we celebrate a festival 
of the home and confer in our comfortable homes, four 
million, five hundred thousand American families are in 
vain search of decent housing. Nathan Straus estimates 
that we need to build three hundred thousand family 
units each year for fifteen years to house our people 
decently. One has only to ride into any great Amer- 
ican city on a commuting train to see the evidence of 
this need. One needs only to drive or walk about our 
great industrial cities to see circumstances that are 
“destructive of the home and deterrent to individ- 
uality.”’ In these cities are shining new modern fac- 
tories and within stones’ throw indecent tenements 
that make mockery of family privacy, to say nothing 
of family comfort. One needs only to walk about the 
villages of many Northeastern states and some of the 
rural areas to find thousands of families housed in 
shacks where comfort is necessarily absent, cleanliness 
well nigh impossible, and joy almost unimaginable. 
Bitter and raucous laughter would greet anyone so 
foolish as to suggest a Festival of the Home to the 
dwellers in any of these miserable quarters. If you 
doubt us we will take you on a personally conducted 
tour of some such specimens, and in so doing we shall 


not have to go very far from where we write in old 
Boston. 

A great American architect, Louis Henry Sulli- 
van, once said, ‘“‘What people are within, their build- 
ings express without.’’ Certainly on the score of 
American housing we are deeply convicted of sin. 
The picture is not all bad, however. We could take 
our readers on a tour of some very excellent new hous- 
ing in the city of Boston, as well as a tour of the worst. 
These new dwellings are for low-income groups and are 
bright with promise for the future. 

The first and the least thing Universalists cele- 
brating a Festival of the Home can and ought to do as 
they think about improving the American home, is to 
inform themselves intelligently about this public hous- 
ing situation. The Survey Graphic staff devoted its 
entire February issue to the story of the housing prob- 
lem. The Survey people and a few hardy pioneers 
have been intelligently at work on this problem for 
fifteen or twenty years. One socially and ethically 
minded Universalist layman whom we know has long 
been a pioneer in the field of decent housing. He is 
now a prominent official in New York State. For 
years he wrote and agitated and organized companies 
and was instrumental in building some of the first low 
cost decent modern hotels and apartments for low- 
income people. Not very many of us, however, have 
followed his lead. One thing we can all do is to be in- 
telligently and ethically aware of the problem as it 
affects our community and our region. 

Since 1933 the P. W. A. and the United States 
Housing Authority in co-operation with local state 
housing authorities have carried out 297 local projects. 
One hundred and seven are under construction. Our 
total construction under the limits set by Congress 
will house 160,000 families. This is only a small be- 
ginning, but it is hopeful. The job can be done. 
England built 1,200,000 family units in twenty years. 
All this story in detail, outlining the problems of the 
present and the problems ahead, is told in the February 
Survey Graphic, and we urge our people to use this most 
excellent number as a textbook for discussion. 

The housing problem is of course a vast and 
complicated affair, but it is first of all and will remain 
a human problem, and being a human problem it is a 
primary concern of religion. All church people there- 
fore have an obligation to become intelligently in- 
formed, particularly that they may not so exert their 
influence that their suffering fellowmen are prevented 
from getting decent homes as speedily as possible. Per- 
haps some housing projects are bad. It does not follow 
that all housing projects are bad, and certainly not 
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that public housing is bad in principle. Church people 
must see to it that they are both ethical and intelli- 
gent in their reaction to the work of housing organiza- 
tions. 

There is a particularly nasty old untruth that is 
used by some to argue against the new housing projects 
and which builds up much sentiment against the new 
housing. It goes something like this: “Those city 
slum dwellers, or rural shack squatters, would not be 
any happier or any cleaner in bright new dwellings.” 
From personal knowledge we know that is a lie. We 
think church people who are so concerned about the 
home that they want to celebrate a Festival of the 
Home had better spike this indecent libel on human 
nature. 

It is alleged by some that public housing is bad 
for private business. This on the face of it is a weak 
argument. Every public housing project is made 
from materials privately processed and erected by free 
private laborers, more often than not working under 
private contractors. That, however, is secondary. 
Private business has not provided and does not intend 
to provide for our housing needs. Public housing 
may stimulate private business by showing the way 
to hitherto unthought of economies. If so, this will 
be good both for business and for those needing 
housing. 

One thing is certain, and it is a primary concern of 
church people: Four million families are today in quest 
of decent housing. Those who have reason to cele- 
brate a Festival of the Home must help. 

Y ge a ESB 


* * 


“TIME BRINGS ITS CHANGES” 


IME brings its changes,’ wrote Dr. Herbert 

E. Benton, minister of the Church of the 

Messiah, Philadelphia, in his April bulletin. 

The remark was not new but the fact which drew it 
out was without precedent. 

The minister of the Universalist church was an- 
nouncing an exchange with the minister of the First 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia. It was the First 
Baptist Church which Elhanan Winchester served. 

Here is the history as Doctor Benton summarized: 

“In 1781 the Rev. Elhanan Winchester was the 
eloquent minister of the First Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia. Being denounced as a Universalist, he 
and those who accepted this (as it was then called) 
heretical doctrine were expelled from that church. 

“They organized the Society of Universal Baptists 
—which met first in the Academy Building erected for 
Whitefield in 1744 and purchased by Benjamin Frank- 
lin in 1749, and later in Mason’s Lodge in Lodge Alley. 

“In 1793 they erected the first Universalist house 
of worship in this city at Fourth and Lombard Streets. 
The building still stands. 

“Time brings its changes—and as evidence there- 
of on April 14 the minister of the First Baptist Church 
and the minister of the Universalist Church of the 
Messiah are to exchange pulpits—the first time in 
history.” 

Dr. Ivan Murray Rose announced the exchange 
in his church bulletin, and wrote: “The exchange is 


more significant because of relationships of years gone 


by between the two communions. Doctor Benton has 
just completed twenty years as minister of his historic 
church and has long been regarded as one of the city’s 
most valued religious leaders.” 

Universalism in Pennsylvania and in Philadelphia. 
was taught by George de Benneville and by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush long before Winchester and long before 
John Murray, but the organization of a Universalist. 
church in Philadelphia was effected by Winchester— 
“Universal Baptists” they were called. 

We have secured a copy of the records of the 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia from which we 
quote a few paragraphs. 


In the year 1780 there was a difference of opinion 
in the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia as to whether 
the congregation should invite Elhanan Winchester or 
Mr. Heart to become their minister. 

The decision was in favor of Mr. Winchester, who 
accepted the call on October 23, 1780. 

This was a most unfortunate decision. At first he 
was most successful, and drew large crowds, including 
many clergymen. But under date of March 5, 1781, less 
than a year after he accepted the call, Mr. Winchester 
was accused of holding the doctrine of the ‘‘final restora- 
tion of bad men and angels from hell.’”’ On the same 
evening the following protest was signed individually on 
the Minute Book itself by ninety-seven persons: 

“Wheras the Doctrin of universal Restoration of 
Bad men and Angels in the fullest Extent has for a Con- 
siderable time privatly and of Late More publickly ben 
Introduced Among us, and is now openly Avowed by 
Som of the Members, to the great Disorder and Confu- 
sion of our Church, and wounding the hearts of Many 
of the Brethren Contrary to our Confession of Faith— 
We whos Naims are underwritten do in the Most Sol- 
lom Manner from Reall Conviction of Duty Seriously 
protest against the Same, as a Most Dangerous Hericy.” 

Mr. Winchester was called upon by the protestors 
and requested to desist from preaching, and finally 
the meetinghouse was locked against him and his ad- 
herents. So sharp, however, was the quarrel that on 
March 6, 1781, the day after he was requested to give 
up preaching, his adherents broke open the church and 
took forcible possession of it. Winchester preached 
on that evening, and on the ensuing Sunday adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper. On Monday, April 21, 1781, 
the church invited six neighboring clergymen to advise 
with them. After meeting with committees representing 
both parties, the Council gave it as their opinion that 
the doctrine of universal restoration was a deviation from 
the Philadelphia Confession of Faith, and that those of 
the church who had pronounced against the doctrine 
constituted the rightful church. They recommended 
that Mr. Winchester be dismissed. As a result, the 
Minutes for some time are full of exclusions of the ad- 
herents of Winchester. A law-suit followed by which 
the Winchester party endeavored to obtain possession 
of the property; but on the 9th day of July, 1784, the 
Court decided adversely to their claim. 


Winchester died April 18, 1797, aged forty-six. 
Unquestionably, he was a man “‘of sincere piety notwith- 
standing the change in his theological opinions.’ His 
moral character was never impeached and his piety 
was universally admitted. 


The exchange so effectually closed the old gap 
that one of the leading Baptists declared, ““We ought 
to have this exchange every year.” 
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IMPORTANT CONFERENCE AT HARVARD 


E are of the opinion that two or three hundred 
ministers will register for the Harvard Sum- 
mer Conference July 6-19. The plans as 

published in this issue of the Leader indicate that the 
conference is likely to be both important and highly 
interesting. Those who attend may be domiciled, if 
they wish, in the Harvard buildings at moderate ex- 
pense. Some exceedingly interesting men will be 
there, and their minds will meet or clash in round- 
table discussions. The question before the conference 
is one that is uppermost in the minds of thoughtful 
men in churches and out of churches: ‘“How Can Re- 
ligious Principles Be Applied to Contemporary Na- 
tional and International Problems?” 

Catholics, Jews, Baptists, Methodists, Univer- 
salists, Unitarians, and many others will be repre- 
sented. 

Harvard is taking the lead, but Tufts is helping 
in the arrangements and the men on its faculty are 
keenly alive to its importance. Dean Skinner is one 
of the speakers. 

It will be a conference that will be heard from. 
Better still, we are inclined to think that it will be a 
conference that will have far-reaching influence. 

* * 


MISSIONARIES WHO CRITICIZE AND MAKE 
TROUBLE 


ORMER residents of Japan who have returned 
to the United States point out that our editorial 
of January 20, 1940, on “Stop Helping Japan 

Conquer China” contained a phrase which is untrue 
and therefore unjust. It was: ‘It is hard to disappoint 
our friends the Americans in Japan who have come to 
believe quite honestly that Japan can do no wrong.” 

They ask, “How do you know?” They say: 
“Americans in Japan in the service of various Boards 
do not talk politics. They accept the liberty that the 
Japanese government gives them to do the social 
service work and the teaching that are enjoined by 
their religion. They know that if they discussed poli- 
tics and criticized the government, they would have 
to leave the country.”’ 

One of these Americans threw a vivid light upon 
the high conception of duty held by the average mis- 
sionary, and especially upon his sense of responsibility 
for his fellow workers and the work committed to his 
care. This American had had many opportunities to 
observe missionaries at work, as he was for ten years 
on the staff of a Japanese college. He wrote: _ 

“Increasingly in all so-called mission fields, the 
missionary is becoming simply one of the workers in 
a wholly indigenous institution. What he does in 
any public way inevitably involves the church of 
which he is a part. So long as his personal political 
convictions substantially coincide with the official 
position of his church and the government, his problem 
may seem relatively easy; if they do not it is a dif- 
ferent matter. It is plain that it can never be right 
specifically to avow any proposition which one’s own 
heart denies; but it is not so clear that it can never be 
right to remain silent when the public expression of 
his opinion, no matter how sincerely and earnestly 
held, would jeopardize others with whom he is as- 
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sociated and to whom by his own free choice he is 
responsible. 

“If a missionary cannot conscientiously be loyal 
to his church he can always go home; but he has no 
right, being a foreigner, to do anything that would 
embarrass that church with the government. This 
most emphatically does not mean that the church 
itself ought never to stand against the government; 
but the foreign missionary may not rightly carry on 
public agitation for any such action. We are quick 
to recognize this in reference to the activities of 
foreigners in our own countries, but sometimes seem 
strangely obtuse when our own status and activities 
are concerned.” 

* * 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF Y. W. C. A. WORK 


T its recent convention in Atlantic City, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association cele- 
brated its eighty-fifth birthday. Queen Eliza- 

beth of England delivered a moving address by radio, 
speaking from London. From asmall group of women, 
met together in a building-loft in London in 1855 to 
help nurses returning from the Crimean War to read- 
just their lives, the Association has grown until it 
now extends an endless chain of ever-increasing ser- 
vices to wage-earning women in fifty-three nations. 

Here in the United States, through its 575 
branches, it carries on in every state, in many cities 
and rural districts and in the schools and colleges. Al- 
ways it has kept abreast of the times by looking ahead 
and being ready for changes as they came along. To 
its credit are the first typewriting class for women, 
the first business school, the first women’s exchange, 
the first day nursery for the children of working 
mothers, the first traveler’s aid work in this country. 

Best of all is the concrete help it has given to work- 
ing women of all races, colors and creeds. Its hotels 
and cafeterias have afforded a decent living standard 
at low cost to countless women who have just come to 
the cities to make their home. Its centers have been 
and still are the only means of recreation and solace 
to hundreds of thousands, those in the cities and rural 
districts and in many of the poorly endowed colleges. 
Its student groups have been a factor in the life of the 
universities. Its services which help women to get 
ahead in their work and to make the best of themselves 
include training classes in almost every occupation, 
outside of the professions, open to white-collar women; 
gymnasiums and swimming pools; personal guidance 
and vocational clinics, employment bureaus; courses 
in diction, dancing, style and manners; hiking and 
swimming clubs, little theater groups, tea and bridge 
and dancing parties; summer camps—all at low cost 
and easy payment. 

During the last lean years these opportunities 
have been extended to many women and girls unable 
to pay for them and who would otherwise have been 
stranded. At the cafeterias hundreds of thousands 
were given free meals, and at the centers as many 
were given rest and solace and facilities for rehabili- 
tation. 

What the Y has done in its eighty-five years is 
indeed a tribute to what women can do when they 
work together in a common and worthy cause. 
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The Message of Salvation for the Modern{ Man 


Howard J. Conn 


If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.— 

2 Corinthians 5 : 17. 

ECENTLY I attended a study conference of 250 
R ministers at which three prominent churchmen 

delivered addresses on the question, “‘What 
Salvation Has the Church to Offer?”’ This great gath- 
ering brought home to me with new vigor the fact that 
the central message of the church is a message of sal- 
vation. 

We moderns have tended to forget that. In our 
church work we have encouraged friendship and fel- 
lowship; we have emphasized service and neighborli- 
ness; we have talked about world reform and personal 
idealism. We have on occasion been pleasing, inter- 
esting, and sometimes inspiring; but we have said 
very little about man and his need to be saved. Yet 
St. Paul deser-bes the Gospel as the good news of the 
power of God unto salvation, and Jesus himself said 
that he had come to save that which is lost. Indeed, 
it would seem that the great business of the Christian 
Church is to save the souls of men and women, than 
which task none greater can be conceived. When 
Dean Stanley was showing Dwight L. Moody the 
magnificence and the beauty of Westminster, the 
American evangelist had one question to ask which to 
him was more important than all the splendor he was 
being shown: “‘But how many souls did you save last 
year?” 

Of course, the difficulty for you and me is that we 
are not agreed as to what is involved in “‘being saved,” 
so that the word “salvation” has very little meaning 
in our modern vocabulary. When Jonathan Edwards 
asked a man if he were saved, he meant to ask if he 
had accepted Christ to be his Savior so that on the day 
of judgment God would rescue his soul from the very 
gate of hell and transport him to everlasting paradise. 
You and I have rejected that interpretation as too 
dramatic. We no longer believe in the inherent de- 
pravity or the complete corruption of the human soul. 
We find the words of Phillips Brooks much nearer a 
witness to the goodness we have experienced in our 
fellowmen, when he said, ‘‘Man is a child of God on 
whom the Devil has laid his hand, and not a child of 
the Devil whom God is trying to steal.’’. What, then, 
does salvation mean? 

There are many Scriptural passages dealing with 
this theme, but one of the clearest concepts we can get 
is found in the words, “If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature.’”’ When any man honestly confronts 
Jesus Christ—not his crucifixion only, not his resur- 
rection only, but the sweep of his whole life and minis- 
try, his deeds as well as his words—when any man 
honestly confronts the fullness of Jesus Christ he is on 
the way to becoming a new creature. He sees his own 
faults, his failures and his sins; he understands anew 
his possibilities and his spiritual heritage. If he seeks 
to follow Jesus, he becomes a new creature. By a new 
creature I do not mean that he is a little older, a little 
more skillful, or a little wiser; I mean that he is a new 
creature in that radical transformation of character 


which comes when one measures one’s own imperfec- 


tions with that perfect life which was in Jesus, and 
decides to do something about it. If any man be in 
Christ, he isa new creature. The old things are passed 
away; behold, all things become new. It is the spirit- 
ual counterpart of the experience of the man who 
could say: “One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.”’ 

“But,” you will say, “I don’t want to become a 
new creature; I don’t need to become a new person. 
I may have faults, but Iam not as bad as that.” Yet 
consider to whom Jesus ministered when he said that 
he had come to save that which was lost. Well, he 
talked to the woman taken in adultery, to the thief 
on the cross, and to those obvious sinners who would 
be recognized as such in any generation. But that is 
not all. Jesus who came to save sinners ministered to 
Peter and Andrew, James and John, average law- 
abiding fishermen whose like could be found in any 
honest laborer or artisan of our time; to the Rich Young 
Ruler, who might be any industrialist or big business 
man today; to Zaccheus the tax-gatherer, representa- 
tive of the public officials of the present; to Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea, members of the Sanhedrin, 
who would be classified as professional men. ‘Those 
were all of them successful, respectable people like you 
and me, and to them Jesus talked about being born 
again, about repentance, and about following him. 

You and I need not point the finger of scorn at 
someone else. We need not talk about our neighbor’s 
salvation when our own is equally lacking. We need 
to become new creatures in Christ. That is the mes- 
sage of the Christian Church. Mark Twain said that 
the trouble with Christians was that they were always 
trying to get other people to reform, but that it might 
not be a bad idea to reform themselves, by way of 
example. 

Jesus Christ, then, is the power of God unto sal- 
vation for you and for me as in him we become new 
creatures. In order to be as specific and practical as 
possible, I want to suggest three ways in which we, 
confronted by Christ, can become new persons. 


I 


The first salvation the church offers us is that of 
achieving greater satisfaction in daily living. We can 
become new persons more properly adjusted to our 
surroundings. For this idea of salvation I am indebted 
to Dr. Miles H. Krumbine of Cleveland, one of the 
speakers at the conference mentioned earlier. To talk 
about salvation in terms of getting along satisfactorily 
in the world seems to me at first hand to be a rather 
low form of salvation, yet the more I think about it 
the more I agree with Dr. Krumbine that no person 
can achieve inward peace until he is properly adjusted 
with his fellowmen. It is in this area of personal rela- 
tions that many of us have problems and that we desire 
to become new persons. The big problem for our 
young people is not what Jeremiah said or what route 
St. Paul took on his third missionary journey, but how 
they can be popular at school, how they can be in- 
teresting to members of the opposite sex, and how they 
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can make their parents understand their point of view. 
The same applies when we become older. Our specific 
problems change, but the great concerns of our lives 
are the immediate, practical issues which we confront 
in our day by day relations with other people. Sal- 
vation that means anything to us must be a salvation 
that comes down to us where we are, and says, “‘Here 
is a message that can make you a new person, the 
person you would like to be.” 

Most of us are dissatisfied with ourselves and 
realize that we should become new persons. Some of 
us are bashful, retire into ourselves and think that 
people don’t care for us. Others are afraid and wor- 
ried, unable to take life in the full stride that our neigh- 
bors do. Some of us have a violent temper that goes 
off quickly when we know that we should be more pa- 
tient and tolerant. Many of us have sharp tongues 
which tempt us to make biting remarks that displease 
others. Some are tired and annoyed by the rush and 
chatter of the children when we should prefer a little 
quiet at home. We find a problem with husband or 
wife because he or she wants to go to the movies when 
we would prefer to stay home, because he or she always 
forgets to put the cap back on the toothpaste, or con- 
stantly tracks muddy feet on the clean rugs, or hasa 
job at odd hours so that we can’t do as other people 
do. All have problems that annoy us or make us an 
annoyance to others. If these problems of personal 
adjustment are very marked, we are continually un- 
happy; we want to become new persons and achieve 
the satisfactions of daily living of which all of us dream. 

Does becoming a new creature in Christ have any- 
thing to do with this kind of salvation? Yes, I know 
it does. People who honestly have faced the example 
of Jesus and have sought through the power of his 
spirit living in them to become new persons, even 
though it was a hard and difficult process, have 
changed. I do not advocate religion as a beauty cul- 
ture, as a physical culture or as a course in popularity, 
but I know there is truth and merit in Dr. Link’s 
claim in his book, ““The Return to Religion,” that in 
very practical respects the way of Jesus can make 
happy persons out of dissatisfied individuals. 

This does not mean that merely going to church 
will change anyone, but that the earnest desire to be- 
come a new person in Christ will. It requires the kind 
of experience suggested by the title of a book many are 
reading, ‘I Begin Again.” It is the experience of 
changed lives that many are finding in the Oxford 
Group, and which you and I can have in our religious 
living if we take it seriously. 


II 


The second salvation is that of triumph over sins. 
Sin is a big subject that has grown bigger because you 
and IJ have too long neglected it. Like the guide in the 
Maine woods who said that he had never been lost, 
though on one occasion he had been “‘dazed”’ for three 
days, you and I don’t like to admit that we have 
sinned, though we will acknowledge that we are baf- 
fled. Most of us know that we have vices, and we feel 
a sense of uneasiness at our failures and shortcomings. 
The Prayer of General Confession has words that we 
can understand: “We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done; and we have done those 


- 


things which we ought not to have done.’”’ Most of us 
stopped saying that prayer because we could not go 
on to finish, ‘‘And there is no health in us.’”’ We know 
that there is health in us. Weare not children of the 
old Adam, but children of a loving God. Yet for all 
that we have backslidden, and we do have sins which 
should be overcome.if we are to become new creatures 
in Christ. 

For example, that remarkable group called ‘‘Alco- 
holics Anonymous’ is, on the basis of religious motiva- 
tion, curing men and women every day of alcoholism. 
I do not wish to dwell on the sin of drink because for 
church people to emphasize it is generally to point the 
finger at somebody else, when it is our own sins that 
we should be considering. But the habit of drink is a 
sin which the power of Jesus coming into a man’s life 
can overcome. 

Pride is a sin of which we are more apt to be 
guilty. We don’t like to admit that we were mis- 
taken, we don’t want others to know we failed, and 
we are sensitive about being reprimanded. Self-re- 
spect is one thing, but many of us carry our self- 
esteem to the point of pride, and then it becomes a 
sin which eats away at character. 

Envy and jealousy are sins we know something 
about. We want to lower the other fellow to our level. 

Greed is a strong term, but often our desire for 
success becomes that. 

Indifference to the sufferings of others, particularly 
when we might be indirectly responsible or when help- 
ing them might mean a sacrifice of some of our priv- 
ileges, is a sin of which we are guilty. 

Dishonesty, theft, and cheating are sins that 
tempt us, not in the sense that we would burglarize a 
house, but in that we might falsify our accounts or 
change our records ever so slightly. 

There are many little vices which keep us from the 
standard of perfection we have in Jesus. These we 
should seek to overcome, for religion offers man the 
salvation of living nearer to the ideal. Thomas 
a Kempis said, “If every year we should root out one 
vice, we should sooner become perfect men.” 

The Gospel which is the power of God unto salva- 
tion is a message to enable men to overcome their sins, 
which, whether they be great or small, are yet sins. 


Ill 


Understandable and practical as these two inter- 
pretations of salvation are, there is yet a third and 
deeper salvation which the Christian Church has to 
offer, and that is the worship of a free soul in com- 
munion with a free God. Religion offers man a rich- 
ness of life which psychiatry and idealism never can. 
Religion offers the opportunity to develop the spiritual 
side of life in communion with the great spiritual center 
of the universe, God. Even though an individual be 
perfectly adjusted so as to achieve daily satisfactions 
through harmonious relations with his fellowmen, and 
even though he be free from all the vices which so com- 
monly afflict us, if he lacks the experience of religious 
worship he is nevertheless an earth-bound creature. 
It is very fine to get along well in this world, but that 
is not enough when we have greater possibilities. The 
religious insight of more than four thousand years 
teaches that human beings are more than flesh and 
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blood, that we have a spiritual nature as well, a part 
of us which is a part of God. While we are citizens 
of this earth that spirit in us is separated from its 
homeland; it is imprisoned, so to speak, by the ties of 
the flesh which subject it to the passions, the deceits, 
and the sins of bodily existence. The divine spark can 
grow dim if it does not maintain communion with the 
Lord of the universe; it can indeed almost forget its 
homeland. Trailing clouds of glory do we come from 
God, who is our home; but shades of the prison-house 
begin to close upon the growing boy, until for the man 
the vision splendid fades into the light of common 
day. 

Salvation can never be complete until we kindle 
the divine spark within us, until we give power and 
vitality to the spirits with which we were born. You 
and I who live a life of daily routine are called by the 
power of God unto salvation to unite in worship, in 
prayer, in meditation, that the chains of the prison- 
house may be broken, and that the deepest parts of our 
nature may soar with wings to commune with the 
Father who has given of Himself for us. 

The Christian faith is that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself, that God was in 
Jesus that through him we might know what God is 
like, that through fellowship with Jesus we might 
know again the Father from whom our earthly lusts 
and concerns have alienated us. Yes, if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature. He is born again to a 
larger destiny than day by day existence. 

The call that we accept Christ and be born again 
in him is not just an old-fashioned phrase nor is it a 
call for others only to answer. It isa call to you and to 
me to give ourselves anew to the possibilities of life 
which lie open to us when we seek to follow faithfully 


the way of Jesus. The great message of salvation is a 
message that you and I need. 

And how can we become new creatures in Christ? 
Not by being washed in the blood of the Lamb, as 
though that were some magic which takes the place of 
our own sincere effort; not by talking about the sac- 
rifice of Christ on the Cross as though his pain made 
it unnecessary for us to know pain; not by repeating 
the name of Jesus as though it were a formula for 
success. We can become new persons only as day by 
day we seek to live in close fellowship with the spirit of 
Jesus, feel his power help us do the difficult things that 
salvation involves, and strive through him to live 
more perfectly than we have ever lived before. 

Washington Gladden in his great hymn has shown 
us the way humbly and yet steadfastly to become a 
new person in Jesus Christ. 


O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free, 
Tell me thy secret, help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


Help me the slow of heart to move 

By some clear, winning word of love, 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Teach me thy patience; still with thee 

In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong. 


In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future’s broad’ning way, 
In peace that only thou canst give, 
With thee, O Master, let me live. 


May that prayer and that life be ours. 


The General Field Work Program 


What It Means to Local Churches 


N January first, 1940, a new type of service was 
made available to our churches—general field 
work. Field work in specialized fields has been 

carried on over a number of years by certain depart- 
ments, but this is the first attempt to serve the needs 
of the total Church by this method. 

It is to be hoped that two general types of field 
work may be provided. First, promotional work in 
areas which for one reason or another have not asked 
for it but might benefit by it. Second, on request, 
to meet immediate needs as well as to plan for future 
activity. 7 

“What do you mean by field work?” is a common 
question. ‘Do you mean someone from Headquarters 
speaking at a parish gathering about the denomina- 
tional program, or do you mean someone who will sit 
down with our board of trustees, the officers of our 
women’s groups, our young people, our church school 
leaders, the officers of our men’s club, either separately 
or collectively, to help them know how to do their 
jobs better?” Primarily we mean the latter, but quite 
possibly such a program might well include the former. 
No women’s organization, no young people’s society, 
can operate effectively unless it sees itself as part of 
the total program of the church. This means, then, 


that each group must share the planning and the pro- 
motion and the executing of the whole work of the 
church. In many churches this is not being done. 
The church school goes its own way, led by a band of 
devoted men and women, mostly women, who make 
the plans and carry them out quite apart from what 
the rest of the church is doing. Why should this be, 
and why should it be mostly women who are willing 
to assume the responsibility of guiding the church 
music, the organist and choir, or raising the major por- 
tion of the minister’s salary? Should not all these 
efforts be pooled and budgeted as part of the total 
program and plan of the church? And what about 
the church as an institution committed to the de- 
velopment of life more abundant, for children, for 
youth, for adults? Is this solely the minister’s re- 
sponsibility? Or should the trustees, the deacons, the 
educational and program committees of the various 
church groups, possibly cleared through the church 
council, expect to share the planning and promoting 
of such study and worship groups as will best put our 
Christian beliefs into action? 

And what of the small church, in town or country, 
that has no planned program because it lacks the 
leadership to provide it? What of the distinct needs 
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of the rural church, or the church that has only occa- 
sional preaching? And the churches that have a 
woman’s society that meets regularly and a church 
school that convenes each Sunday, but no resident 
minister? Yes, the worker can help there, too. Pres- 
ent leaders can be given new tools, new leaders can be 
found and trained. Existing programs can be strength- 
ened and new developments started. Stronger and 
better administered organization is needed in many 
parishes, with more attention paid to the correct way 
of keeping books and records, handling funds, not to 
mention understanding the need of a planned program. 
On all these matters the worker stands ready to act 
as friendly counselor. 

These and many other questions are being an- 
swered every day as the field worker moves from parish 
to parish. Given the opportunity she can help set 
up training centers in churchmanship either in a 
local church or through groups of churches working 
together. When possible she will participate in such 
institutes or leadership classes. And there might be 
real advantage in having her counsel with the officers 
of various state groups as she works in their territories, 
State Convention officials, state church school associa- 
tion officers, state leaders of young people’s work, and 
the officers and department chairmen of the various 
women’s organizations. 

We believe it to be a helpful service which we at 
Headquarters can render local churches and state 
groups. And it will prove increasingly helpful to us, 
too, for it will bring suggestion for and a greater degree 
of understanding of local and state needs as together 
we plan for the larger work of the denomination. 

How shall you plan for the field worker? Here 
are some suggestions. 


I. In the Local Church 
A. With whom should the worker consult? 


1. The minister. 

2. The church council, minister’s cabinet or planning com- 
mittee. 

. The board of trustees and deacons. 

. The educational committee. 

. The church school superintendent and workers. 

Officers of all women’s organizations. 

. Officers of young people’s groups and adult advisers. 

. Officers of men’s organization. 

. Officers of other parish groups. 
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In addition she might well occupy the pulpit if she is with 
you over a Sunday, speak at a parish supper or gathering, address 
members of any organization holding a regular or special meeting 
during the period of her visitation, meet key people in the parish 
or community who are or might be available for leadership in 
the local work. 


B. How should a local church plan for the visit? 


1. By keeping the period of time the worker is to be with 
you as free from extraneous engagements as possible. 

2. By notifying personally all officers and key persons of the 
time she is to be with you so that they may keep that 
time clear for conferences with her. 

8. By scheduling gatherings of the above groups for con- 
sultation and conference. 

4, By providing, if possible, placement in a home of the 
parish for the worker while she is with you. 

5. By accepting as far as possible the dates assigned you, 
even though this may mean some adjustments. Usually 


the worker serves an entire state during a single trip, 
and to conserve time, money and energy parishes are 
visited according to geographical location. 


C. After the worker has left how may the values be conserved? 


1. Make an honest attempt, in every department of the 
work, to try out the suggestions offered, even though 
they may be different from accustomed ways, or have 
been tried unsuccessfully before. 

2. The church council, educational committee, or some such 
group might endeavor to supervise the effort to work 
out the suggestions and recommendations made by the 
worker. 

3. Keep in touch with the worker by mail. Knowing your 
situation and personnel it is possible for her to make 
practical suggestions even after she has left your 
parish. 

4. Make some provision for the training of your workers, 
either locally, through community or regional effort, 
or through denominational institutes, ete. This should 
be part of your program and the worker will gladly 
advise you in this area of work. 

5. If suecess does not attend your first efforts do not give up 
trying. It may take many concerted attempts to bring 
about desired changes, but it can be done. 


D. What will it cost? Being a new venture there is no ac- 
cespted pattern to follow in the financing of field work. The 
worker is employed to serve any group needing assistance. 
This is the first consideration. But where possible we sug- 
gest that a contribution toward travel and housing expense 
be made by groups receiving the service. This might be 
provided as follows: 


1. By the local parish (combined organizations) making a 
gift toward field work expenses. 

2. By State Conventions and associations definitely in- 
cluding in their annual budgets an item for this work. 

3. By individuals interested in promoting this department 
of our work. 


II. With State Groups 
A. With whom should the worker consult? 


1. Officers and trustees of State Conventions. 

2. Officers and trustees of church school associations or de- 
partments of religious education. 

3. Officers and trustees of state associations of Universalist 
women, missionary associations, etc. 

4. Officers and trustees of state Young People’s Christian 
Unions. 

5. Officers and trustees of state laymen’s organizations. 

6. Regional or state groups of ministers and lay workers. 

7. Planning committees which include representatives of all 
church interests in the area. 

8. Officers and program committees for institutes serving 
these areas. 


B. How should the state officials plan for the visit? 


1. By notifying local churches in the area when the worker 
is to be with them, and urging utmost co-operation. 

2. By notifying organizational leaders of the time and pur- 
pose of the visit, that they may rally their key people. 

3. By scheduling gatherings of various state groups men- 
tioned above at convenient times for the worker in the 
light of her itinerary in the area, and availability of 
officers. 

4. By co-operating in planning for transportation and over- 
night arrangements in sections where it may be difficult 
to handle locally. 

5. Arranging for leadership classes in churchmanship for 
local church workers, or for state leaders, led by the 
worker while in the state. 

6. By assisting in the financing of the trip (see sectionI—D). 
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C. After the worker has left how may the values be con- 
served? 

1. Make an honest attempt to try out the suggestions offered 
in every department of the state work. 

2. Set up some machinery for supervising the effort to work 
out these suggestions in all groups. 

3. Keep in constant touch with the worker as the work 
progresses. 

4. Make definite provision for leadership education in 
churchmanship, locally, sectionally, or through financial 
aid in getting key workers to more far-distant denomi- 
national institutes. 

5. Consider the wisdom of setting up your own institutes, 
under the guidance of the field worker and the denomi- 
national Leadership Education Committee. 


6. Because things move slowly is no reason for giving up. 
Try again, and yet again. 
D. What will it cost? (See section 1—D.) 

If you desire the services of the field worker in 
your parish, make inquiry as to whether such service is 
being planned for your state. If not, suggest to your 
state officials that you would welcome such service. 

If you desire the services of the field worker in 
your state, for your local parishes as well as for the 
various department leaders of the church work, write 
Headquarters that you desire such service. Every 
consideration will be given your request, for this is a 
service department which we hope to make mutually 
valuable. 


The Doctrine of Endless Punishment — II 


George A. Gay 


HE first part of this discussion dealt with the 
teaching about hell as a place or a condition of 
endless punishment for sin. We reached the 

conclusion that for educated men and women the doc- 
trine of the endlessness of punishment or of a place in 
the hereafter which is called hell has lost standing. 
There are too many excellent arguments against such 
a doctrine for its acceptance. 

Well, then, the reader will say, if endless punish- 
ment for sin seems to be unreasonable, if it cannot be 
proved, what shall I think about sin and punishment? 

That is an excellent question, and must be an- 
swered. Let us pause, though, to consider that those 
who teach that the penalty for sin is endless punish- 
ment in hell, also insist that no one needs to suffer 
such a punishment because there are always means of 
escape. If a person will repent before he dies, or if he 
will do certain acts prescribed by the Church, or both, 
the punishment will be avoided—he will be saved. 
This means that the doctrine of endless punishment is 
simply a threat held over the heads of sinful humanity, 
and that all mankind may be saved by repentance. 


I 


Sin is an offense against the law of God. It in- 
volves the whole man, physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual. God’s laws prevail throughout the universe. 
There are wise ways of living and foolish ways of 
living. Wisdom is in accordance with the divine laws, 
and foolishness is in opposition to those laws. If a 
person lives up to the best that is possible to him, he 
may make serious mistakes but he will not sin. Ifa 
person deliberately refuses to live up to his best, he 
sins. The violation of the Way as outlined in the 
Sermon on the Mount in Matthew’s 5th, 6th and 7th 
chapters is sin and, in the light of that statement, we 
all are sinners. In humiliation we must admit it. 
Not one of us has lived up to Jesus’ law of love. 

But to declare that because we thus fail we com- 
mit an infinite sin because God is infinite, and that 
the penalty for an infinite sin must be an infinite 
punishment, is to draw conclusions hard to justify. 
If God Himself were sinning, we might say that the 
sin was infinite, but how can a man, whose life span is 
about sixty-five years, and whose power is strictly 
limited, commit an infinite sin? A finite being cannot 


perform an act which has infinite significance, even 
though the consequences are so disastrous and exten- 
sive as to alarm us all. We also have heard of an un- 
pardonable sin, but every person who seeks to explain 
precisely what this is becomes involved in a maze of 
speculations which lead only to confusion. A young 
woman came to me in a condition of temporary in- 
sanity, and with a grip like a vice she seized my hand 
and declared that she had committed the unpardon- 
able sin. When I tried to reassure her, and to find out 
what sin she had committed, there was no intelligent 
response. I inquired into her case, and learned that 
she was an unstable person, and that two evangelist- 
ically-inclined ladies had attempted to save her soul. 
The result was that they had temporarily, perhaps 
permanently, condemned that unfortunate girl to 
some form of insanity. 

My conclusion was that these two meddlesome 
women, moved by what they called holy zeal, had 
committed the unpardonable sin by ruining their 
victim’s mental health. 


II 


We really know only what mankind has learned 
through ages of existence on this earth. Beyond that 
all is speculation and our beliefs are merely matters of 
opinion made binding upon us because we accept the 
authority of a church, or of a minister of the gospel, or 
of a friend. We believe certain doctrines largely be- 
cause our parents believed those doctrines and taught 
them to us, or because the church we attended as 
children taught those doctrines, or because our friends 
attend a church which includes these doctrines in its 
statements of faith. The number of people who are 
independents in religion are very few. 

Jesus was in revolt against the elaborate machin- 
ery of the church of his time, and against the over- 
emphasis upon sins of action, of deeds. He taught 
that not only were murder and adultery and theft sin- 
ful, but that the wicked imaginations of people, the 
thoughts of killing and injuring and indulgence, were 
sinful. He assailed all hypocrisy and pretense and 
apparent virtue. He demanded sincerity, honesty 
and inward cleanliness. He did not condemn the 
Pharisees because they prayed long prayers, or fasted, 
or gave alms. What he attacked was the wrong 
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spirit in which they often performed their religious 
practices, the smugness, the insincerity, the desire 
for public approval, the outwardness of the whole 
procedure. Verily, said Jesus, they have received their 
reward. 

In John’s gospel the great sin is to possess the 
light but to prefer the darkness. This matter of sin 
goes into the depths of a man’s being. Not one of us 
is righteous. Not one of us can escape the condem- 
nation. And Jesus clearly teaches that the effects of 
our wrongdoing will continue after the earthly career 
isended. That was the belief of his time, and that was 
his belief. 

The Universalist is in general agreement with this 
position. His departure from the common belief is 
that he cannot accept the teaching of the endlessness of 
the penalty. He goes beyond others in his thought 
because he is convinced that a person cannot escape 
the consequences of his sin. The person who does 
wrong must reap what he has sown, but we are not 
justified in saying that a man has sown an endless crop 
or that he will gather an endless grief. The penalty for 
wrongdoing of all kinds is certain and inescapable. 
You cannot evade the responsibility or the penalty by 
calling on the name of Jesus or ceremonially washing 
your hands of guilt. Lady Macbeth tried the latter 
method but it did her no good. 

Sincere acceptance of helpful beliefs, sincere de- 
votion to Jesus, confession of sin, and the performance 
of certain religious acts may restore to the mind a 
degree of peace, but the consequences of the evil con- 
tinue. A notorious criminal has recently been re- 
leased from prison. But the penalty for his bodily 
indulgences cannot be escaped. He is the victim of a 
disease which will destroy him. It matters not how 
often he may confess to a priest, nor how much money 
he may pay for special prayers, the physical and 
mental consequences, and the social consequences, 
too, will continue until he dies and after he dies. If 
this gangster is capable of fear, he must be living in 
unrelieved terror, because his foes are waiting for him. 
They will murder him if they can. Furthermore, if 
this individual should recover sufficiently to know the 
difference between right and wrong, he will be haunted 
by memories of the people who have been tortured or 
murdered or otherwise wronged, at his command. 
His victims must be on his conscience until by some 
means he has worked out some sort of restitution. 
The laws of God always operate and we never escape 
the penalties for our waywardness. We may ex- 
perience forgiveness, and we may find a measure of 
inner peace, and we may make some restitution, but 
we shall not escape the inevitable consequences of the 
evil we have done, either innocently or with fore- 
thought. 

Ill 

It is conceivable and reasonable, if people be- 
lieve in the continuance of personal life after death, 
to maintain that the penalty for wrongdoing carries 
over into the realm beyond death. We think many 
sinners escape their just deserts on earth, they “get 
by” with their evil ways. Will they enter into a bliss- 
ful state at death? Not according to my conviction. 
They must pay their debt somehow and somewhere. 
But I believe that man, being what he is, having be- 


hind him and within hereditary dispositions and 
weaknesses, finite in his nature, suffering fleshly limi- 
tations, deserves and will receive only that duration 
and degree of punishment which is in complete har- 
mony with his nature. That brings us to what is 
called the grace of God, for it is inconceivable that a 
wholly wise and good God would permit human beings 
to suffer unimaginable torments throughout all the 
ages of a continuous life. There would seem to be no 
wise purpose and no good purpose in such a penalty. 

Penalties for wrongdoing are written into the 
constitution of things for a purpose. There is nothing 
aimless in this universe. Penalties are the natural 
agents which teach men to keep away from forbidden 
fruit. When mankind reached a sufficiently high plane 
to attach a moral significance to human thought and 
action, penalties were recognized as deterrents to evil 
ways. Penalties known in advance teach man de- 
liberately to stop and think before doing wrong. And 
as they operate following wrongdoing they teach 
through pain the folly of disregarding the divine 
law. 

The idea that the physical body as we know it en- 
dures beyond the grave, and therefore that the pains 
of sin will be physical torments in a material hell, is 
opposed to all that we know about death, and to the 
best that we can believe about the after-life. Death 
ends all physical suffering. 

All that persists, through death and after death, 
according to our belief, is the personality. Whatever 
suffering occurs, then, must be a personal experience 
in the nature of mental anguish as we see clearly the 
consequences of our evil acts. I do not doubt that 
ways have been provided in the scheme of things for 
persons in the realm beyond the gates of death to make 
full restitution for their wrongdoing. There is, how- 
ever, no promise of any easy way to rectify our moral 
lapses, our spiritual willfulness. 

The inevitable penalties are bad enough without 
fearing any other punishments. Sacred amulets, 
blessed candles, prayers read from a book, acts of pen- 
ance prescribed by a priest, these and all the other 
trappings of religion can help us only to the extent in 
which we believe that they are helpful. They have no 
further power. Devils and evil spirits and regions of 
the damned and torments in hell are inventions of men 
suffering with pangs of conscience, indigestion, or 
warped mentalities. 

IV 

What is needed here and now is sincerity, 
straight thinking, and deep faith in a loving God. 
We shall do well when we are tempted to do anything 
which conscience declares is wrong to look ahead and 
think of the consequences. Three questions we must 
ask: “‘What will happen to me if I do so and so?” 
“What effect will this have on the life of someone 
else?” “What will the Eternal God think about this?” 
If we asked ourselves these questions every day, there 
can be no doubt of the improvement of the conduct of 
individuals and groups and nations. 

Instead of being so afraid of endless punishment 
in hell, let us fear an injury of any kind to another 
human being. A father was forbidding his son to 
drink intoxicating liquor, but the son looked into his 
father’s face, and said: “‘But, Dad, you drank cocktails 
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at your party last night.”” That father was placing 
a stumbling-block in his boy’s path every time he took 
a drink. Jesus urged those who desired to follow him 
to count the cost. That is what all must do all the 
time. 

A person need not die to enter hell. We carry hell 
about inside of us, and heaven, too, for that matter. 


The way of escape is the adoption of the way of life 
which is clean, honorable, Christlike. We are not 
asked to live an unnatural, artificial sort of existence. 
Weare expected to seek wisdom, prudence, justice, for- 
titude and love. All fear passes from him who walks 
in love, for, as John so beautifully wrote: Perfect love 
casteth out fear. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLXIII. When Universalists Turned Out in the Rain 


Johannes 


HE whole Atlantic seaboard is soaked with rain,” 
said the Pullman conductor as ‘““The Quaker,” 
the night train from Boston, rolled into the 

North Philadelphia station. “It has rained every day 
for a week whether I have been at the Boston end or 
the Philadelphia end of the line.” It was indeed a 
dreary morning, a morning of darkness and mist, of 
drizzle and chill. 

I had come to Philadelphia on this 21st of April 
for two services in Universalist churches—the cele- 
bration of the ninetieth anniversary of the Church of 
the Messiah and the installation of the Rev. Harmon 
M. Gehr as pastor of the Church of the Restoration. 

Descending from the high platform to the tunnel 
and the little waiting room, I was quickly on a stool at 
a lunch counter which had just opened up and which 
was ready with the fragrant morning coffee. 

Before eight, Dr. Herbert E. Benton appeared to 
meet Dr. Robert Cummins, who was coming in from 
the Pacific coast. So by accident my plans to stay in 
the station until ten a.m. were changed and I was at 
once detailed to guard an exit lest ‘‘a distinguished 
guest’’ should escape. When he arrived I was “‘com- 
manded”’ to attend him to his hotel while he break- 
fasted, dressed, read his mail and got ready for the 
service. It was an interesting hour with firsthand 
news of Universalist centers from Southern California 
and the state of Washington, all the way across the 
continent. 

To our surprise, the beautiful Church of the Mes- 
siah on Broad Street was well filled when the proces- 
sional formed. I, as the youngest looking doubtless, 
was chosen to lead the way, followed by the Rey. 
George A. Gay, former State Superintendent, then 
Benton and, finally, our highest official, the preacher 
of the hour; Dr. Robert Cummins. 

The service lasted two and a quarter hours, but 
it held the attention of the crowd. The major item to 
take time besides the beautiful music was the reception 
of eighteen persons into membership with a personal 
word for each one from Dr. Benton. I counted it time 
well spent. Nor could a better feature be included in 
a celebration of the ninetieth anniversary of a church. 
It guaranteed the ongoing of the church. If the morn- 
ing services could have ended with Dr. Cummins’ 
prayer for the new members—a most moving and 
beautiful prayer from the heart—this writer would 
have said two hours was not too long, but a fifteen- 
minute anthem and his own little speech made too 
much. 

Not only was it the ninetieth anniversary of the 


organization of the society, it was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the structure in which this society worships. 
It was planned on such a scale that this building, de- 
signed originally as auxiliary to a much larger struc- 
ture, is in itself a beautiful and commodious church, 
and the corner lots planned for the main church now 
give the society a steady income, as they are leased for 
a large filling station. 

The service was especially arranged for the an- 
niversary. Led by Dr. Benton the congregation rose 
and read together: 


We meet today as the inheritors of the faith and 
vision of those who, four score and ten years ago, founded 
this church: to them we would render the homage of 
our gratitude and praise. We meet in this edifice 
which for two score and ten years has endeavored to 
preach and practice the “faith of the fathers.” For this 
beautiful house of worship we would express our heart- 
felt thanks to the Giver of all Good. And we meet 
today—as have those of all the yesterdays—earnestly 
desiring to be true disciples of Jesus—confessing our 
sins, renewing our good resolutions and commending 
ourselves and all our concerns to the care and guidance 
of our Heavenly Father. 


The Rev. George A. Gay offered the pastoral 
prayer and made a brief, telling address to the eighteen 
persons received into the church. 

Dr. Cummins, in spite of visits to twenty-six 
churches in the past month and innumerable addresses 
and conferences, was poised and effective. His ser- 
mon, based on the exodus of the children of Israel 
from Egypt and their journey through the desert to 
the promised land, was applied to the history of the 
Universalist Church. Some of our people prefer to go 
back to the house of bondage. Others would stay in 
the desert that they have reached. The way of duty 
and of opportunity is forward. The sermon struck 
home. He made friends. 

The Church of the Messiah is fortunate in having 
a highly trained, competent organist, Harry J. Ditzler, 
and a good double quartet. Their part of the service 
was on a high level. 

Every trustee of the church, headed by Nicholas 
Guilbert, was there, taking responsibility, welcoming 
strangers, ready to fill any gap. The resources of the 
congregation were illustrated by the order of service 
itself, on the cover of which was a cut of the entrance 
to the church made from an artistic drawing by 
James R. Penton, son of a trustee of the church. 

Four women above ninety years of age were rep- 
resented in the service—three in person and one by a 
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telegram. Those present were Mrs. Leonard J. Levi, 
Sr., Mrs. Annie M. Waldron and Mrs. Ella Gay, 
mother of the Rev. George A. Gay. The telegram 
was from Miss Kate C. Butler, who joined the church 
on March 20, 1864. 
Dr. Benton has been at the Church of the Mes- 
siah for twenty years. He is one of the great assets of 
this church and of the denomination. Not only is he 
able, he is kind. Both Philadelphia churches have 
ministers like the great Dr. E. C. Sweetser in one re- 
spect at least, they have no false front, they are 
modest gentlemen. Sometimes I think that the things 
that are cheap in the sense of common or vulgar hold 
back the Christian Church as much as the things of 
false doctrine or bad government. 
So we came out of church to get ready for another 
church. It was late and it was raining, and the other 
church was eight or ten miles away to the north in the 
Mount Airy section of this far-flung Philadelphia. 
Luckily I had declined invitations to dinner from the 
two Philadelphia ministers. There was no mad rush 
to get around. I had invited an old friend connected 
with a great publishing house to dine with me. We 
were free to get into the motor car of one of the church 
people who was driving north. He took us to a good 
little restaurant within easy distance of the new 
Church of the Restoration, where we were due at five. 
It was a most restful hour that we had in the 
restaurant, with interesting talk, good roast beef and 
Germantown’s best ice cream. 
I wanted to see the Gehr house and the Gehr baby 
and all that was Gehr’s. Again we took the easy way 
for a rainy day in any city and that is by way of a 
taxicab. There they were at 360 East Meehan Street, 
with Elliott, a year old now, up on his hind legs and 
moving fast, albeit like a butter tub on stilts. I took 
to Elliott for Elliott took to me, and we lived over the 
old days when he lay on his stomach at the ‘‘Little 
Hill Farm” and ruminated. We know the Gehrs 
intimately and love them—they are well matched. 
Mr. Gehr is a St. Lawrence man and Mrs. Gehr is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois. They have done 
good work in Columbus, Ohio. Now, in Philadelphia, 
in a beautiful new church and with a congregation 
already devoted to them, they have another fine op- 
portunity. Cummins, Gay, Benton and I, who had 
been at the other church, met at the Church of the 
Restoration to help install Harmon Gehr as successor 
to the Rev. Robert Tipton, who resigned because of 
illness. 
Again there was a processional—the choir in 
dark red vestments—singing “Forward Through the 
Ages.” Other clergymen with us were the Rev. E. A. 
E. Palmquist, D. D., secretary of the Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches, and the Rev. Joseph Fort 
Newton, D. D., minister of the Church of St. Luke and 
the Epiphany, Philadelphia, Protestant Episcopal, who 
preached the sermon. 
| With us also was Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee, modera- 
_tor of the Church of the Restoration, who led the con- 
-gregation in the formal act of installation. As man 
after man finished in two or three minutes and said 
something beside generalities, Gehr whispered, ‘““The 
service clicks.” It was expressive. It moved with 
dignity and uplift. Dr. Benton gave the invocation 


and read the scriptures, Mr. Gay offered an appro- 
priate and helpful prayer, the choir came in magnif- 
icently, Dr. Cummins charged the people and the 
writer charged the minister, but why one has to tell a 
man who is a natural student to mind his books, con- 
scientious to a fault, to do his duty, self-effacing and 
modest, not to “put on the dog,” I know not. Mr. 
Gay brought greetings from the State Convention and 
Dr. Palmquist from the Philadelphia churches, and 
they did it well, with a touch of humor and a full 
measure of real feeling. 

Dr. Newton was the ideal man for the occasion. 
He preached a great sermon on the age-old question 
that Pilate echoed, ‘““What Is Truth?” I never heard 
Newton strike a higher note. The church was packed 
and people listened with almost breathless attention. 
While he preached one was only dimly conscious of 
perfection of form, but one was deeply conscious of a 
mighty truth. He is an artist in words, but he is a 
preacher of the gospel. Dr. Newton stayed for the 
reception, stood in line with the other ministers and 
the church trustees and their wives, and lingered long 
after to chat with old friends and the many who sought 
his acquaintance. 

The installation itself was an act of thoughtful 
consecration. It was as follow: 


Representative of the denomination, Dr. Robert Cummins: 

To be still searching what we know not by what 
we know, still closing up truth as we find it, this is the 
golden rule in theology and makes up the best harmony 
in a church. 


Minister-elect, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr: 

A little generous prudence, a little forbearance of 
one another and some grain of charity, might win all 
diligences to unite in one general and brotherly search 
after truth. 


People, Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee, Moderator, leading: 

May we be unwarped by perverse passion, unspoiled 
by selfishness, active for every good work, sympathizing 
with every good cause, haters and scorners of the wrong, 
lovers of good and of good men. 


Representative: 

There is no fire like passion, there is no shark like 
hatred, there is no snare like folly, there is no torrent 
like greed. 


Minister-elect: 
Give me the liberty to know, to utter, to argue freely 
according to conscience. 


People: 

What we claim from you are the noble qualities of 
the mind. Speak what you think now in hard words. 
Tomorrow speak what tomorrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradicts everything you said today. 


Representative: 

The church that is to lead this century will not be a 
church creeping on all fours, mewling and whining, its 
face turned down, its eyes turned back. It must be 
full of the brave, manly spirit of the day, keeping also 
the good of times past. This age demands as never 
before, freedom for itself, usefulness in its institutions, 
truth in its teachings and beauty in its deeds. 


Minister-elect: 
Let us have a church that dares imitate the heroism 
of Jesus; seeks inspiration as he sought it; judges the 
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past as he judged it; acts on the present like him; prays 
as he prayed; works as he wrought; lives as he lived. 


People: 

Let us have a church for the whole man; truth for 
the mind, good works for the hands, love for the heart; 
and for the soul that aspiring after perfection, that un- 
faltering faith in God, which, like lightning in the clouds, 
shines brightest when elsewhere it is most dark. 


Representative: 

All human knowledge, human endeavor, earthly 
progress, depends on faith that beyond what we know 
there is a great world of truth and good still to be dis- 
covered. 


In unison: 

Ours is the religion of unfaltering hope and trust for 
all mankind, a religion of creative energy, of salvation 
spiritual and material through personal and civic effort. 
To dwell together in Peace, to seek Knowledge in Free- 
dom, to serve Mankind in Fellowship, to the end that 
all souls shall grow into Harmony with the Divine: thus 
do we Covenant with each other and with our God. 


For the recessional we sang ““The Voice of God is 
Calling.”” Mr. Gehr pronounced the benediction. 

Of the reception that followed one could say much 
that is good. The people of both churches were in at- 
tendance. The refreshments, the physical arrange- 
ments and the spirit of the hour made it a beautiful 


and satisfying event. 
* * * 


THE BUGLE 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ENRY AUGUSTUS WESTON was like most 
other boys in being sometimes a trial to his 
parents. He was one of those boys who cannot 

help getting into mischief. Broken windows, smashed 


bicycles, encounters with flying bricks—all came his ° 


way. His mother sighed; his father fumed; and both 
now and then went to lectures on “The Problem 
Child.”” The Problem lecturers always said: ‘‘Provide 
plenty of scope for his energy,’ and the lecturers 
nearly always proved to have no children of their 
own, and made Father mad. So it was an immense 
relief when Henry Augustus asked permission to 
join the Scouts. 

As a Scout, Henry Augustus transferred some 
of his energy to practicing knots, lighting fires and 
cooking. Then for Christmas his Aunt Alice, who 
lived in New Bedford, gave him a bugle. Father be- 
came very gloomy. “Just like Alice,’ he said, “safe 
and quiet in New Bedford forty miles away from Gus 
and his bugle.” And after a week of Gus’s practicing, 
Father became vicious and begged Mother to ask 
Aunt Alice for the week-end. 

Henry Augustus was delighted with his bugle. 
He practiced in the early morn and in the dewy eve. 
Wild, false, enormous blasts rent the air. Dogs 
howled in pain, and cats leaped away in fear and 
trembling, and Gus’s sister did her homework with 
cotton wool in her ears. 

Then the letter came. It said: “Dear Mr. Weston: 
Unless you can silence boy and bugle, I shall be com- 
pelled reluctantly to report both, as public nuisances, 
to the police. Yours truly, Amelia James.” 

“There!” groaned Father. “I told you so.” And 


he read the letter to Henry Augustus. “Now,” he 
said, ‘‘you will go to the woods or the quarries or any- 
where to practice, but not another toot here.” 

“Of all the old . .’ began Henry Augustus; 
but Mother stopped him. “You will obey your 
Father,”’ she said, ‘‘and let me hear no more.” 

“Tt isn’t as if I was doing wrong,’ said Henry 
Augustus. “Here I am, trying to be a rising Scout, 
and all I get is blame.”’ 

“T know, I know,” said Mother. “But I can’t 
have all the neighbors upset because I have a righteous 
boy.” So Henry Augustus went into the woods and 
scared the uncomplaining birds, who just took to 
flight—an escape, alas, which humans cannot always 
make. 

The next Scout night Henry Augustus told his 
trouble to his Scout Master, who was very nice and 
understanding. “It isn’t as if I was doing wrong,” 
said Henry Augustus, “is it, sir? I am doing right. 
Practice makes perfect.” 

The Scout Master smiled, and then he said: 
“There is nothing completely right, Gus, which ignores 
the rights of others; and you can do the right things in 
the wrong way, do you see?” 

“Sort of,” said Henry Augustus Weston, re- 
luctantly. 


* * * 


AT A LUNCH COUNTER 


She was as pretty as a picture. We first noticed her, of 
course, for her lovely face. Then we saw her hat, which was a 
most becoming felt trimmed with fur—and it was several days 
after Easter! We looked out upon the street, and watched the 
fantastic spring hats prancing by—ridiculous straws, perked and 
pointed ribbons, and little gobs of flowers tipped down over the 
right eyebrow—but not a sign of fur. This pretty girl was inde- 
pendent, and thus refused to be the slave of seasons. We looked 
at her now with unfeigned admiration, when suddenly we saw 
her lift her hand, and—what was this? Fingernails as nature 
made them? Was it possible?—no bloodstains, no ruby smears, 
no pinkish paints? It was true!—this girl had never touched her 
nails to make them ghastly as with raw flesh. We were getting 
interested now, and began looking a bit more carefully. Eye- 
brows!—Nbo, this girl’s had never been plucked. They were heavy 
and dark, shadowing deeply her lustrous eyes—a distinctive ele- 
ment in her bewitching beauty. Her lips!—they were red, but not 
glaringly so; they seemed to be natural, like a baby’s. Her 
cheeks!—they were flushed a lovely rosy tint, but apparently 
not by paint without but by the warm currents of life within. 
We’ll wait till she finishes eating, we said, and then we'll see if 
she sets up her toilet kit upon the counter and bedaubs herself, 
like some jungle savage, with makeup. But no!—when the meal 
was done, there was no lipstick, no powder puff. Then, almost 
with terror, we watched again. Would she smoke! These were 
anxious moments, for the girl was lingering over her finished meal, 
and now and again looked into her handbag. But no cigarette 
appeared. At last she rose, and turned, and—wonder of wonders, 
we saw that her hair was long, uncut and uncurled, just gathered 
in a tidy knot about her exquisite neck, like Psyche in the sculp- 
ture. What a girl was this! Not an artificial touch upon her! 
No touch could make her lovelier than she actually was—and she 
knew it! So she defied seasons, and ignored fashions, and re- 
mained her unspoiled self. Which convinces us that all the 
painting and powdering, clipping and curling, of our day spring — 
from an inferiority complex in modern women. These women 
have lost confidence in themselves. They are demoralized and — 
frightened, and therefore rush to artificial aids to save them. — 
What’s the matter?— Unity. 
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Brayton A. Field —Citizen and Churchman 
Death of Northern New York Layman Recalls Founding of Our 


Sunday School Association 


UDGE BRAYTON A. FIELD, one of the out- 
standing Universalist laymen of Northern New 
York and the oldest practicing attorney of Jeffer- 

son County, N. Y., died suddenly at his home in 
Watertown, Tuesday, April 16. Judge Field is best 
known in Universalist circles for his leadership in 
establishing a Universalist General Sunday School 
Association more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Of this movement he was 
one of the principal pro- 
moters. 

Brayton A. Field was 
born on a farm in the 
town of Hounsfield, the 
son of a pioneer North 
Country family. He was 
educated in Watertown 
High School and Dart- 
mouth College, where he 
was graduated in 1878 
with honors and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. Later he studied law 
in Watertown and was 
admitted to the bar in 
1886. Throughout his life 
Judge Field was an active 
and public spirited citizen. 
He was a pioneer in the 
field of city sanitation, 
serving for seven years on 
the city Board of Health 
during a period when the 
inspection of the sources 
of milk supply for health 
protection was being in- 
troduced. He made a 
special study of this meas- 
ure. He also served for 
years as president of the 
Bureau of Charities and the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. The community did not 
claim all of Judge Field’s attention, however, for he 
was for twenty years a member of the board of trus- 
tees of All Souls’ Universalist Church, part of that 
time as president. During the time when the present 
church was built, 1905-1907, he served on the build- 
ing committee. For eleven years this busy citizen 
and attorney found time also to be Sunday school 
superintendent for his local church. He was deeply 
interested in St. Lawrence University and from 1910 


served as a member of the board of trustees of the 


‘Theological School. 

In 1912 and 1913, when there was agitation for 
the formation of a Sunday School Association in the 
Universalist Church, Judge Field took up the cause of 
the Sunday school people with such ardor and skill 
that he became virtually the leader of the cause. 


Brayton A. Field in 1913 


At the meeting of the Sunday school people in Utica 
in July, 1918, Judge Field moved that a national as- 
sociation be formed. There had been much opposi- 
tion to this move, but the opposition was won over 
by Judge Field. He was one of a committee of three 
that drafted a statement of objectives. At the Gen- 
eral Convention of Universalists in October, 1913, 
in Chicago, the General Convention board report 
flatly declared against or- 
ganization of a Sunday 
School Association. Judge 
Field, however, sticking 
for an organization “not 
from the top down but 
from the common people 
up,” fought for the cause 
within the board mem- 
bership. Dr. George E. 
Huntley in an account 
of the beginnings of the 
Association, says: ‘With 
tact and persistence he led 
the proponents of the as- 
sociation in the board and 
finally at 1.30 in the morn- 
ing secured a vote giving 
‘conditional consent.’ ’”’ 

His interest in the 
North Country led Judge 
Field to become one of 
the founders of the North 
Country Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation when the Federal 
Farm Loan Law was 
enacted twenty years ago. 
He has been attorney for 
the association and served 
as its secretary and treas- 
urer. Right up to the time 
of his death Judge Field 
remained at work as Northern New York representative 
of the Federal Land Bank. 

The Watertown Daily Times said editorially of 
Brayton A. Field: “His judgment was good. His 
mind was serene and placid. He did not become ex- 
cited over minor things. He had a philosophy that 
was wholesome always. He was a man of Christian 
faith and identified with the church. He was a wide 
reader. His home was the center of his interest when 
he was not in his office, and it was a happy home. 
It is rare that a man is able to work with intensity of 
purpose and in good health when he is past the middle 
eighties, or even in the early eighties, but Judge Field 
went to his office every day and labored on with en- 
thusiasm and eagerness. 

“He died suddenly in the fullness of years and 
without lingering illness, and this is as he would have 
had it.” 
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TWO INTERESTING ANNIVERSARIES 
Payson Miller 


[wo anniversaries will be observed on May 12 by the First 

Church in Roxbury, Mass., the church of John Eliot the 
Apostle to the Indians—the 250th anniversary of the death of 
the Apostle, and the 300th anniversary of the printing of the 
Bay Psalm Book, the first book printed in this country. The 
observance of this printing anniversary is held at the meeting- 
house of the Roxbury church because two of the three editors of 
the book, Thomas Welde and John Eliot, were the first ministers 
of the church. The third editor, Richard Mather, was the first 
minister of the First Church in Dorchester. The Dorchester 
church will join the Roxbury church in the celebration. 

The Bay Psalm Book, whose true title is “The Whole Booke 
of Psalms Faithfully Translated into English Metre,” is described 
in the following words by Charles Evans in his American Bibliog- 
raphy: ‘‘Printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the same place; 
by Stephen Daye, the first printer, on the first Press imported 
into the young Colony; from the new type; it is, despite its many 
typographical errors, bad spacing and punctuation, inverted and 
mixed letters, and irregular justifying, the most interesting 
monument of early printing in the literary history of the United 
States.” 

Work on the Bay Psalm Book began in 1636 as a project 
of the whole New England community in response to a demand 
for a Psalm book adhering more strictly to the original Hebrew 
text than those at the time available. Thirty ministers were to 
work on translations and versification. Most of the work was 
actually done by the editors, who brought the project to comple- 
tion in 1640. Seventeen hundred copies were printed, only 
eleven of which survive and only six of which are perfect. 

In 1647 a second edition was printed, only two copies of 
which survive. In 1651 there was a revised edition of which only 
one copy survives. The ninth edition in 1698 was the first to be 
published with music of which any copies survive. This copy 
contains thirteen tunes inserted at the back with “some few 
directions for ordering the Voice—without Syueaking above, or 
Grumbling below.’’ Twenty-seven editions of the Bay Psalm 
Book were printed in New England, the latest in 1762, and 
almost an equal number in old England. In New England the 
book reigned supreme for more than a century. 

The poetry which resulted from the editors’ efforts to adhere 
to the original text was not always of the best. Richard Mather 
in the preface to the book justified their eflorts by writing “‘God’s 
Altar needs not our polishings.’”’ The Rev. Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge thus addressed the editors: 


Ye Roxbury poets, keep clear of the crime 

Of missing to give us very good rhyme: 

-And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 

But with the text’s own words you will them strengthen. 


The Rev. Elias Nason described the book in these words: 
“Welde, Eliot and Mather mounted the restive steed Pegasus, 
Hebrew Psalter in hand, and trotted in hot haste over the rough 
road of Shemitic roots and metrical psalmody. Other divines 
rode behind, and after cutting and slashing, mending and patch- 
ing, twisting and turning, finally produced what must ever re- 
main the most unique specimen of poetical tinkering in our 
literature.” 

The press on which the book was printed was originally 
owned by the Rev. Joseph Glover of Surrey, England. In 1638 
he resigned his ministry with the intention of establishing a print- 
ing press in New England. He provided a font of type at his own 
expense and with the help of friends bought a press. He engaged 
Stephen Daye to take charge of the press. Glover, his wife, 
Daye and his two sons, Stephen Jr. and Matthew, sailed for 
America on ‘‘The John of London.” Shortly after sailing Glover 
was taken sick, and died before the shores of New England were 
reached. Under the ownership of Mrs. Glover the press was set 


up in the house of President Dunster of Harvard College; 


through the marriage of President Dunster to Mrs. Glover the 
press later came into the possession of the college. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts is sponsoring a three- 
fold observance this year on a national scale: the 500th anni- 
versary of printing from movable type, the 400th anniversary of 
the introduction of printing into the new world at Mexico City, 
and the 300th anniversary of printing in the English colonies. 
The last named anniversary is centered on the Bay Psalm Book. 
National recognition of this anniversary has been stimulated by 
the issuance, Sept. 25, 1939, of a United States commemorative 
postage stamp on which the Daye press is depicted. The model 
for the stamp was a press now owned by the Vermont Historical 
Society at Montpelier, after having passed through many hands 
and communities. 

* * * 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 

The English which students use in writing examinations in 
non-English courses is a cause of continual friction in college 
faculties. Instructors in other departments say the fault lies 
with the English department. The English teachers reply that 
they cannot be held responsible for the esoteric “telegramese”’ 
which many of their colleagues condone or even seem to encour- 
age. Last year Harvard’s committee on the use of English by 
students, which is valiantly struggling to resolve this ancient 
argument, made a study of some forty answers to the essay section 
of the History I midyear examination. Its conclusion was that 
“the English revealed by these sample papers seems on the whole 
unworthy of Harvard freshmen and sophomores. 

From the many specimens reproduced in the committee’s 
report, we select one for quotation here, not because it is ex- 
traordinarily or humorously bad, but because it is typical of the 
careless, formless, and insensitive sort of writing in which so many 
allegedly college-educated persons indulge: 


When Hugh Capet was elected King of Fr 987 it 
was really a reaction ag. any kind of a strong central 
authority for Capet’s lands were very small and not 
powerful. Yet Fr was at this not really divided up as 
far a people were concerned— that is by their heritage— 
although there was & still is a difference bet. the no. & 
so. Frenchmen, but rather divided feudally. Unfor- 
tunately when Conrad II came in at the latter 1-2 
of the 10th cent. as king of Ger. he was elected by Dukes 
ruling over duchies separated by tribal heritages and 
differences with no bond at all between them—no even 
the feudal bond. 


Aside from the “barbarous abbreviations’’ and other specific 
defects, the writing is reprehensible because it violates the first 
essential of writing, intelligibility. Certainly no one would read 
it for pleasure, and even the examination-reader probably had 
difficulty in ascertaining its accuracy as history. Writing is a 
means of communication-——a medium for the telling of a story, 
the explanation of an idea, the expression of an emotion, ete.— 
and unless the writer keeps constantly in mind the probable 
effect of his work on the reader, he is likely to slip into construc- 
tions which, by their obscurity or awkwardness, repel the reader 
rather than attract him. 

Good English teaching is usually a personal relationship. 
The superior teacher must have an enthusiasm for the written 
word as an agency of human intercourse which will enable him 
to awaken a similar affection in students. He must also have 
an aptitude for imparting information. Not all teachers, not all 
great scholars, possess those talents. But Harvard’s decision 


to include next year in the teaching staff of English A, its re- — 


quired English course for freshmen, five young writers of demon- 


strated ability promises the introduction of a larger amount of — 
that elusive, personal quality than is now available in Cambridge. ~ 
Appropriately and significantly, the new instructorships are 


named for two great Harvard teachers, LeBaron Russell Briggs 
and Charles Townsend Copeland, whose influence for lively, 


intelligible English spread far beyond their classrooms.—Boston — 


Herald. 
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Our Library Desk 


By a Protestant about Catholics 


The Catholic Crisis. By George Seldes. 
(Julian Messner, Inc.: New York. $3.00) 


If the author of this book were a Catho- 
lic most readers would anticipate his argu- 
ments and his conclusions, that is, if it can 
be supposed that any good Catholic would 
concede that there is, or could be, a crisis 
within Holy Church. But George Seldes 
is a Protestant. He assures us that he has 
had help from many Catholics in the 
preparation of his material. He is the 
author of “The Vatican: Yesterday—To- 
day—Tomorrow,”’ which the Catholic 
Book Club esteemed so highly that it was 
chosen as one of its monthly selections. 
So he can scarcely be accused of bigotry 
or sectarian prejudice. Indeed, not less 
than 80 percent of the material in this 
work is documented fact which does not 
lend itself to partisan interpretation. 

“The present crisis in world affairs is 
between democracy and Fascism. It is 
democracy that is in the most danger at 
present, not Christianity nor even Catholi- 
cism, and it is Fascism which is the menac- 
ing power in the whole world, not Com- 
munism.” In these words the author, who 
is best known to liberal writers through his 
recent work, “‘Lords of the Press,’ states 
the general thesis of this book. But per- 
haps the distinction which he implies be- 
tween Fascism and Communism no Jonger 
exists; for the few short months since he 
finished writing this volume have prac- 
tically wiped out any difference which we 
Americans had supposed existed. Prob- 
ably even the Vatican has been alarmed 
by the Hitler-Stalin pact, for the Red 
menace which the Church has so violently 
denounced is now seen to be no whit dif- 
ferent from the Fascism which the Church 
has so stoutly favored. 

The book is in three divisions. In the 
first Fascism and Democracy are consid- 
ered in their relation to the Church; the 
second is devoted to Catholic actions—and 
reactions—on such questions as politics, 
political machines, the press and the 
movies; the third deals with the Vatican 
and its policies throughout the world. In 
discussing the Church’s pressure upon the 
American press, the outstanding instance 
is the apparent ease with which papers in 
the country generally echoed the senti- 
ments of the Vatican on the issues involved 
in the Spanish War. He mentions among 
the few big journals that did not kow-tow 
to the Papal authority The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, The Washington Post, The Port- 
land Oregonian, The Dallas News and The 
Chicago Daily News. The Hearst press, 
as might be expected, emerges in a very 
_ smelly condition. 

Father Coughlin, of course, comes in for 
attention—one entire chapter and 


_ Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


scores of incidental references. How he 
must love it! “Does Father Coughlin 
really represent the Church in his anti- 
Semitic orations?” If not, asks Mr. Seldes, 
why is he permitted to speak under the 
Church’s auspices? The rest of us would 
like to know too. How about Catholic 
pressure in politics? That such pressure is 
being exerted he shows by indubitable 
proofs. Likewise pressure upon the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in the matter of 
birth-control information, pressure on our 
colleges and universities, including even 
campus student publications. The actual 
censoring of movie films, as proved by 
scores of specific instances, is almost in- 
credible to most readers. There is also a 
revealing chapter on the Church in Canada 
and Latin America. 

However, Seldes takes the position that, 
after all, the real crisis is inside the Catholic 
Church itself; that on all these vital issues 
the real split is likely to appear within the 
Catholic constituency. The conservative 
faction in the Church, which includes the 
Vatican, the hierarchy and most of the 
prominent clergy, is on the side of reac- 
tion; but there is a strong minority, both 
clerical and lay, who feel that the Church’s 
policy is fraught with much peril. That 
such a cleavage really exists the author 
proves by quoting the Gallup Poll which 
indicated 42 percent of Catholics opposed 
to the Franco regime in Spain which the 
Church had militantly espoused. Yet 
well-informed readers will be slow to share 
Mr. Seldes’ apparent belief—or hope—that 
the liberal element within the Catholic 
Church will be able to exert any consider- 
able influence upon its official policies. 
History does not warrant any such belief. 
The suppression of the liberal element is 
much more likely to be the result. 

It is unlikely that many Catholics will 
read this book. If it was printed in any 
such expectation, it is much like preaching 
Sunday after Sunday at the absent sin- 
ners over the heads of the present and 
long-suffering saints. But Protestants 
ought to read it. It will not be found com- 
forting; but, perhaps these are times when 
no one can safely be very comfortable. 

ReaD. As 


* * 


Both Scholarly and Exciting 


Plato Today. By R. H. S. Crossman. 
(George Allen and Unwin.) 


I picked up this book to read the chapter 
on ‘Plato Looks at British Education.” 
Before I put it down I had read the re- 
maining chapters. It may be of service to 
review it briefly for readers of the Leader, 
for, although it is three years old, it might 
well have been written yesterday, so per- 
tinent are its points. It is both scholarly 
and exciting, with surprising variety of 
style. The chapter on education is a 
Platonic dialogue which recaptures the 


spirit of Plato and imitates the modern 
educationist. The chapter on fascism is in 
the form of a letter to Aristotle which re- 
ports an imaginary visit to Germany. 

At the moment the case of Bertrand 
Russell is very much before the public. 
Yet in Plato are found most, if not all, of 
the controversial issues raised by Russell, 
and Crossman transfers them to a modern 
setting. It is difficult to understand en- 
tirely the tumult and shouting of the oppo- 
sition. But in part it seems to arise out 
of the need for a mild dose of semantics: 
there is failure to distinguish between two 
meanings of the verb to teach. It is assumed 
that a philosopher necessarily advocates 
what he teaches. This is comparable to 
the error of supposing that, because a man 
teaches about earthquakes, he advocates 
earthquakes. Philosophers may advocate 
the adoption of some of their ideas (Plato 
did), but they are much more inclined to 
invite men to ponder ideas, to consider 
implications, and (as our forebears did 
with reference to the doctrine of hell) to 
refuse immunity from dispassionate dis- 
cussion to any opinion, no matter how 
widely held. 

If one reads this book at all, one should 
include the last forty pages, in which the 
author makes clear his own position. “I 
still find the Republic,’ he writes, ‘the 
greatest book on political philosophy which 
Ihave read. The more I read it, the more 
I hate it: and yet I cannot help returning 
to it time after time. For it is philosophy. 
It tries to reach the truth by rational dis- 
cussion and is itself a pattern of the disin- 
terested research which it extols.’’ The 
last two sentences are descriptive of Cross- 
man as well as of Plato. He so presents 
the rival political philosophies of the day 
as to leave the reader in doubt of the au- 
thor’s own views, until in the Epilogue he 
reveals himself as a democrat who be- 
lieves that democracy is today being de- 
fended on inadequate grounds while to- 
talitarianism is being rejected too easily. 
He is concerned with the scarcity of gen- 
uine democrats, with their philosophical 
ignorance, and with the need for a revised 
philosophy of the democratic state. In 
this he is in accord with many American 
philosophers. I have reported in the issue 
of School and Society for March 30 a con- 
ference in Seattle devoted to the teaching of 
social and political philosophy. — 

If I were looking about for ideas for 
sermons I should read ‘‘Plato Today” and 
along with it Plato himself. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 


“You say you came to the city to look 
for work. I put it to you, there was an- 
other, a stronger, motive that brought 
you all that distance.’ 

‘Well,’ hesitated the defendant, ‘‘there 
was.” 

“Ah!” cried the barrister, triumphantly. 
‘And what was it?” 

“A locomotive.’’—Stray Stories. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A MOTHERS’ CLUB IN ACTION 


The Junior Mothers’ Club of the Brock- 
ton, Mass., Universalist church is, as its 
name implies, a newly formed group of 
young mothers of the church and parish. 
Its list includes all mothers whose children 
are enrolled either in the beginners or pri- 
mary departments of the church school, 
or whose babies belong to or are born to the 
cradle roll. Not all these mothers are ac- 
tive members, although all are invited 
to attend meetings with their pre-school 
children. Other mothers come from the 
ranks of in-laws or friends of active mem- 
bers, some of these being unchurched but 
increasingly interested in the church which 
sponsors a young mothers’ club such as the 
Junior Mothers. 

A year’s program includes speakers, 
moving pictures for children and for 
adults, reports of reading and discussion 
groups, and any necessary work on nursery 
supplies, such as aprons, doll bedding, 
block-making, etc. Speakers have come 
from the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, from the State Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
from the Boston: Public Library, and from 
other private sources. Literature, mostly 
in pamphlet form, has been sent on re- 
quest from the above-mentioned sources, 
and from the offices of the U. S. Govern- 
ment in Washington. Printed copies of 
the Rutgers University ‘‘Homemaker’s 
Forum” broadcasts have been used, as have 
the articles of the Child Study Association 
and the Parents’ Magazine. Other books, 
particularly new ones, are borrowed from 
the Loan Library of the G. S. S. A., and 
from the shelves of the Brockton Public 
Library, which has purchased books such 
as Kawin’s ‘“The Wise Choice of Toys’ on 
request. The Houghton Mifflin ‘‘Child- 
hood” series has been popular with mothers 
who were planning play facilities or hobby 
programs for their children. They enjoy 
the use of several subscriptions to Chil- 
dren’s Religion, and they have available 
the recommended movie list from the 
Journal of Religious Education. They have 
borrowed repeatedly Van Loon’s “Story 
of Our Bible,”’ for their own use, as well as 
for their children. Those who come to the 
group from conservative churches, or from 
no church at all, read Munkres’ ‘Which 
Way for Our Children’ when they are re- 
ferred to it for help. 

The mothers meet semi-monthly, eve- 
ning meetings being held informally at 
homes, afternoon meetings at the church, 
where a supervised nursery group has been 
planned for the children, the youngest of 
whom come in carriages and are confined to 
baby pens. High school girls assist in the 
nursery, their assistance being of benefit 
to all concerned, girls and children. The 


mothers are able to turn their attention 
from their children as soon as they are well 
established in the nursery group. _ The 
process of adjustment to a new place and 
new group usually requires two meetings, 
after which the mother is entirely free to 
concentrate on her own group. 

The simplest yet greatest contribution 
which this rather small group will make is 
its promise of a nucleus of a fine future or- 
ganization functioning in the interest of 
religious education, and not merely as 
another of the all too common social auxil- 
iaries of the church. It has a long way to 
go, but in its short life it has come far. 
May many other such organizations join 
its ranks. 

Martha T. Randall. 


* * 


A FOUNDER OF THE G. S. S. A. 


The memory of Judge Brayton A. Field, 
late of Watertown, New York, should be 
held forever sacred by all those who believe 
that the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion has been a helpful agency in the life 
of the Universalist Church. It is unlikely 
that without his skill and persistence the 
organization ever would have gained the 
approval of denominational officers. In 
the early days of its service he gave sound 
advice and devoted assistance. Particu- 
larly was he helpful as the superintendent 
of the department of standards by which 
many of our schools were given high ideals 
and were inspired to struggle for more 
efficient work. In later years he was un- 
failing in his interest and support. Grati- 
tude will be permanent. 

George E. Huntley. 


* * 


FOR YOUR MAY 12 CHURCH CAL- 
ENDAR 


“Until the day of his death, the child 
will carry within himself an inner psycho- 
logical climate which family weather with 
its calms and storms, pressures and vor- 
texes, warm currents and misty clouds, 
has unconsciously shaped in his plastic 
mind.”—Rufus Jones. 


“The complexities and many conflicting 
lures and strains of modern life must find 
their integrating center in the home which 
deals with the whole person... . It is 
pre-eminently the religious experience, the 
valuing attitude, which is needed if par- 
ents are to have the poise and judgment 
enabling them to direct this integrating 
process.’’—Blanche Carrier. 


“The inner and unconscious ideals of 
parents are what teach the child. Their 
remonstrances, punishments, even bursts 
of emotion, are to him but thunder and 
comedy. What they worship is what he 
desires and reflects.’””—Amiel’s Journal. 


“Your life is more powerful than your 
instruction can be, your character is a 
stream, a river, flowing down upon your 
children, hour by hour. Understand that it 
is the family spirit, the organic life of the 
house, unconsciously and with sovereign 
effect, this it is which forms your children 
to God.’’— Horace Bushnell. 


* * 


CHURCHES ARE PLANNING 


Each day word comes of plans afoot in 
local churches to reach and interest parents 
as part of the observance of the Festival 
of the Home on May 12. 


From the weekly calendar of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City: 


An Invitation to a Tea 
May 12, 4.30 p. m. 


The pupils of the Weekday School of 
Religious Education, held every Friday 
afternoon from 3.30 o’clock until 5.380 
o’clock cordially invite you to join with 
their parents at a tea which they will hold 
in the parish house on the day that has 
been designated as the Festival of the 
Home Day. 

The entire affair is in the hands of the 
pupils; they will welcome their guests, 
present a program of music and speeches 
and display their handwork. Refresh- 
ments will be prepared and served by them. 
They hope that many interested friends 
will accept their invitation and will use this: 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
school, its program and its aims. 


From the Redeemer Church School News, 
Hartford, Conn.: 


A Big Day! Save the Date! 


Saturday, May 11, will be a red letter 
day in our church school. The church 
school people will be hosts to our parents 
and friends, giving a tea and exhibit of our 
work this year. Please start making plans 
in your class for your part in the program, 
and also give us any suggestions that will 
make this day more interesting for our 
guests. 


From Brockton, Mass., from a letter 
written by Mrs. Francis P. Randall: 


The intermediate girls’ class has adopted 
as a temporary project the following plan 
for interesting children and parents in a 
unified service for the day. If the church 
school superintendent approves, pews in 
the front of the church will be marked with 
attractive white pennants, each bearing 
the family name of the group to oceupy that 
pew. Each child enrolled in the church 
school will be informed by posters and by 
announcements this next Sunday that re 
family will have a pew reserved for it—for 
everybody from grandparents up. He a 
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other children of the family will worship 
together for half the morning’s service, the 
other half being divided between the ser- 
mon for adults and regular church school 
classes, held downstairs as usual. The 
church school choir will participate in the 
combined service. The girls in the above- 
mentioned class have offered to usher the 
families to their pews, since they will have 
placed the pennants previously and will 
know their location. These same ushers 
will be on hand to distribute literature in 
the form of sample copies of Children’s 
Religion and whatever else is in order—at 
the end of the adult service. All this is, 
of course, subject to official approval of our 
superintendent. I doubt if he will reject 
anything coming from an interested class. 
The girls are all set to advertise—if al- 
lowed! 
* * 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


Good things are in store for the church 
school workers who are to be at the Re- 


ligious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach next summer. The dates are July 
20-27. 


Instructors this year will include Dr. 
John Murray Atwood, Dr. and Mrs. Clin- 
ton Lee Scott, Miss Frances W. Wood, 
Miss Susan M. Andrews and Rey. G. Doug- 
las Frazier, dean. Dr. Scott will be the 
preacher at the Sunday morning service, 
July 21. 


* * 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


If observed on the traditional day—the 
second Sunday in June—Children’s Day 
will fall on the 9th this year. Because 
this is early, some schools are planning to 
put it ahead a week to the 16th. 

Increasingly church schools are working 
out their service for that day based on the 
pupil’s work of the year. “Speaking 
pieces’”’ and children performing for the 
enjoyment of adults is as far removed from 
the present idea of the day as “opening 
exercises’”’ are from the experiences of wor- 
ship provided by the modern church 
school. 

If suggestions are desired for planning 
your service the G. 8S. S. A. can meet your 
needs. We have a supply of services 
planned for different situations available 
for five and ten cents. From our files 
others may be borrowed, if desired. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


From a letter from Miss Mary E. Willits, 
after a week in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa: ‘‘While 
I was home I had an opportunity to ob- 


_ serve what a small school can do for its 


young people. Mrs. Galer was out of town 
and the children in the junior class (four of 


1 them) conducted the worship service. 


They had planned it and then told Mrs. 
Galer what they were going to do. They 


executed their plans with dignity and spirit! 


Mrs. Galer would have been proud had 
been there. Small schools are valuable 
d worth while. I think perhaps the bene- 


fits derived outweigh all possible advan- 
tages of a large group.” 


“T had a birthday and celebrated it by 
giving a party to the refugee children—it 
was the first American birthday party 
most of them had attended. We had a 
grand time with ice cream, cake, candy and 
snappers. Of course we played games and 
I was chosen to be “‘It’’ most of the time. 
The children are sweet; I wish every church 
had a group of these foreign boys and girls, 
or even their parents—for they offer a most 
enlightening experience in international 


friendship.”” So writes Miss Eleanor G. 
Collie of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York. 


Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist) of Detroit, of which Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman is the minister, has recently 
chosen a new director of religious educa- 
tion to succeed Mrs. Virginia Weir. Miss 
Rachel D. Slayton of Waltham, Mass., 
who graduated from Boston University 
School of Religious and Social Work last 
June, will take up her new duties this 
month. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEA AT NORTH OXFORD 


The members of the Executive Board of 
the Association of Universalist Women 
were guests of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee for tea at North Oxford on 
Wednesday, April 17. Miss Clara Adams 
poured, assisted by Mrs. Lester W. Corey, 
Dr. Minette Newman and Mrs. Daniel Lee 
Taylor. Miss Gertrude Whipple, a mem- 
ber of the National Board and chairman of 
the committee, improved every moment 
by imparting information to her guests 
and sister board members. 

Coming from Senexet immediately fol- 
lowing luncheon, every member of the 
Executive Board was present, also Miss 
Dorothy Thomas, office secretary, and Miss 
Ida Metz, promotional secretary. Follow- 
ing a tour of house and grounds and camp 
buildings, the warmth and cheer of the at‘ 
tractive registration room of the little 
homestead was most welcome. Spring 
flowers about the house, although from the 
florist, gave promise of warm days to come 
and added charm to the rooms. 

The Executive Board was happy for this 
opportunity to see the progress of the work 
at first hand, and the visit was of especial 
interest to new members of the Board who 
had not been to North Oxford before. May 
they come often, is the hope of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Committee. 

A.E.T. 


= 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


Inasmuch as the Association of Univer- 
salist Women is endorsing the Adult Re- 
ligious Education program as developed 
by the United Christian Adult Movement, 
we are indeed happy to endorse the Fes- 
tival of the Home as outlined by a com- 
mittee of our denomination appointed 
for this purpose by the Council of Execu- 
tives. 

As mothers and grandmothers, we are 
happy to help extend the special observance 
accorded to us in recent years to the 
greater observance of the Christian home. 
The real glory of a mother is reflected in 
the success of her home. Religion and the 
home is a subject dear to the heart of 
every mother. Old Testament religion was 


a home religion. The real meaning of that 
statement can be understood only after 
one has heard a mother of the Jewish faith 
tell of the emphasis they place on the home. 
There is much we can learn from our 
Jewish friends. 

Dr. Buttrick in his pamphlet on ‘‘Re- 
ligion and the Home’”’ reminds us that the 
New Testament church was a house before 
it was a church. He says, “Religion must 
be revitalized in houses before it can be 
revitalized in churches, or rather house 
and church must revitalize each other.” 
To be sure, not every house is a home, but 
put an understanding mother and father 
and one or many children, all bound to- 
gether by the love and devotion that is 
Christlike, into a palace or a mountain 
shack, and there is a home. 

It is because the workers in Religious 
Education throughout all denominations 
have felt that the home and church needed 
this reawakening of the importance of the 
relationship of each to the other that our 
denomination has set aside May 12 as the 
“Festival of the Home.’ Let all the 
women of our churches everywhere put 
forth concerted effort to study the prob- 
lems of young people trying to establish 
Christian homes, and the problems of 
older people in the continuance of these 
homes. May the 12th of May be just a 
beginning of our look into the interesting 
and vital subject of Christian family 
living. 

Suggested reading on these lines: 


“Church’s Opportunity in Family and 
Parent Education” and ‘Home and 
Church Sharing in Christian Education,” 
both published by International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 No. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price of both 10 cents. 
(Please order direct.) 


* * 


WE APOLOGIZE 
We apologize for the mistake in the 
Leader of April 18, when we said our Ruth 
Downing drew the design for the Pigeon 
Towel. Anne Maxwell of Outlaw’s Bridge 
drew the original design, which has since 
been lost. 
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News of Churches rad Church People 


THIRD ANNUAL 
PREACHING MISSION 
IN ROCKY MOUNT 


Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Wash- 
ington, D. C., went to the Rocky Mount, 
N. C., church for the third successive year 
and from April 15 to 19 conducted a series 
of meetings which were the most success- 
ful thus far, attendance rising from 48 in 
the first year to 61 in the second and 71 
this year. Three of the older young people 
expressed a desire to become members, 
making a total of 12 added to the member- 
ship roll since January. 

In addition to the evening meetings, Dr. 
Brooks met with the members of the 
Y. P. C. U., with prospective new mem- 
bers, and with the Sunday school teachers 
and officers. 

Mrs. Brooks held a conference with 
mothers of Sunday school pupils, a meet- 
ing with Girl Scouts, and had a gathering 
for the members of the Mission Circle. 

Dr. Brooks also spoke at the regular 
weekly meeting of the Rotary Club. 

Calls were made by the minister, Rev. 
W. H. Skeels, and Dr. Brooks. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the work done by the young people and 
members of the choir in support of the 
Mission. They were on hand for every 
public and group meeting. 

At least 20 young people are planning to 
attend the institute at Shelter Neck and 
it is hoped that a delegation will also go 
to the National Y. P. C. U. convention in 

_ Camp Hill in July. 

This church is now well on its way to 
becoming the largest Universalist church 
in the South. 

Twenty-five young people gathered in 
the social room for a business meeting and 
social time the week following the preach- 
ing mission. 

Several substantial contributions have 
recently come in toward the continuance of 
the broadcasting work. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AffAIRS 


The general topic of the I. W. A. at its 
sixth session, Aug. 17-24, at Ferry Beach, 
will be “The Essentials for a Durable 
Peace.”’ 

The following have accepted invitations 
to take part in the presentation of topics: 
Prof. James F. Clarke of the College of 
Idaho (Balkans, Southeastern Europe, 
Turkey); Prof. Paul R. Sweet of Bates 
College (Central Europe, particularly 
Hungary); Prof. Alfred Church Lane (Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Europe); Dr. Ger- 
hart Niemeyer of Princeton University 
(Germany); Gerhart Seger, editor, former 
member of the Reichstag (Germany); 
Prof. Melvin H. Laatsch of the University 


of Vermont (American interest in World 
Affairs). It is hoped that Dr. Raul d’Eca, 
so valued at the 1939 sessions, will alsd at- 
tend. Negotiations with other leaders are 
in progress, in order to have a larger num- 
ber of authorities. : 

A special seminar has been arranged for 
the benefit of those desirous of utilizing 
later the facts presented in the classes and 
lectures, in the home church or organiza- 
tion work. Prof. Dale H. Moore of Lafa- 
yette is to lead this seminar. The commis- 
sion on International Relations of the 
Universalist General Convention will co- 
operate. 

There will be the usual round-table dis- 
cussions and informal conferences. 

For further information, address Dr. 
Arthur I. Andrews, Dean, Lower Warner, 
N.H. Registration and reservations should 
be made early. 


MRS. SHARP SPEAKS 
ON THE OCCUPATION 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


On Sunday, April 14, at 3 p. m., members 
of the Ye PP. GC. Usand. Yo Bharat 
tended a meeting at the Second Church 
(Unitarian) in Boston, sponsored by the 
American International Religious Fellow- 
ship Committee. 

The meeting, presided over by Laurence 
Shorey, chairman of the I. R. F. Commit- 
tee, opened with a brief devotional service 
led by Dana Klotzle, vice-president of the 
National Y. P. C. U. This was followed 
by a hymnfest conducted by J. Russell 
Abbott of the Second Church. 

The speaker was Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp 
of Wellesley Hills, who, with her husband, 
minister of the Unitarian church there, 
spent six months in Czechoslovakia, from 
Feb. 23 to Aug. 25, 1989. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharp went to Czechoslovakia under the 
auspices of the Commission for Service in 
Czechoslovakia which was sponsored by 
Unitarians and Quakers to administer re- 
lief. It was of their experiences during the 
period just prior to and during the German 
occupation that Mrs. Sharp spoke. 

She told of the precision with which the 
occupation was accomplished, of the 
carrying off of the butter, wheat, milk, 
eggs, meat and sugar, of the confiscation 
from museums of all gold and silver his- 
torical ornaments dating back to the 12th 
and 13th centuries to be melted for foreign 
exchange and of the commandeering of the 
bronze church bells to be melted for mili- 
tary purposes. Propaganda and censor- 
ship are so rigid that within two days of the 
German entry 60 percent of the newspapers 
went out of business. Half a million 
Czech laborers have been sent to Germany 
to release Germans for the army. Schools 


are not allowed to reopen. In the courts 
all cases are tried before a German judge 
in the German language. Even the wear- 
ing of the national costume has been pro- 
hibited. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Sharp’s talk, 
Mr. Sharp spoke briefly on the I. R. F. 
conference held at Arcegno, Switzerland, 
last summer. Eighty-five young people 
from the liberal churches in Europe, in- 
cluding some from England, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Rumania, attended that 
conference. 


RACHEL SLAYTON BECOMES 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF DETROIT CHURCH 


Rachel D. Slayton of Newton, Mass., 
has been appointed director of religious 
education of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 
She succeeds Mrs. Virginia Weir Plank, 
who resigned early in the year. Miss Slay- 
ton will take up her duties May 15. She is 
an accomplished musician and violinist and 
a believer in music as a part of religious 
education. 

The Arista Club, an active group of 
young people of college age, will give their 
annual play May 23 and 24. It is an orig- 
inal play, entitled ‘Dark Horse Dilemma,” 
and is a musical satire on the coming presi- 
dential campaign. The club plans outings 
every second Sunday in the summer. It 
will also send representatives to the June 
conference of the Lake Erie Federation, 
of which two members of the club are of- 
ficers, and many members expect to at- 
tend the Midwest Y. P. R. U. conference 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., June 16-23. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord will occupy his 
old pulpit on May 19. Dr. and Mrs. Rec- 
cord will be at the Wardell hotel during 
May, when they will leave for their sum- 
mer camp in Vermont. 

The Every Member Canvass started 
April 28. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
J. Edward Amendt, chairman, her cap- 
tains and workers, numbering 70 or more, 
every member and friend of the church 
was visited, not only to seek greater co- 
operation financially but to promote better 
fellowship and social activity in the church. 


SUCCESSFUL RALLIES 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Much interest and enthusiasm was 
shown in the rallies held in Little Falls, 
Binghamton, Watertown, Cortland, Brook- j 
lyn and Oneonta during the week of 
April 21. Dr. Cummins spoke at five of 
them. Other speakers were Dr. Ratcliff, 
Dr. Etz and Rev. C. A. Wyman. Several 
hundred dollars have already been pledged 
with more to come 
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LEROY CONGDON ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF COUNCIL 
OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


At a recent meeting of the Central Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies in Gardiner, Maine, 
Rey. LeRoy Congdon, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church there, was elected president. 
The Council is designed to co-ordinate the 
work of the various service organizations 
in the city, which number more than 75. 
Its program includes educational talks on 
service projects, the maintaining of a 
central index as a clearing house for facili- 
ties and needs, and bringing about group 
action on specific community problems. 

The church joined five other Protestant 
churches in the city for Holy Week services, 
the first of the kind held for some time. 
Mr. Congdon spoke at the Tuesday eve- 
ning meeting, to which the Boy Scouts were 
invited. 

March 29 marked the end of the first 
full year under the present pastorate, with 
a substantial financial balance recorded at 
the annual meeting. The pastor reported 
17 radio broadcasts over the local radio 
station. 

A second annual indoor church school 
picnic was recently held. Plans have been 
made for sending two delegates to the 
Ferry Beach Religious Education In- 
stitute. 

The Y. P. C. U. recently entertained 
about 100 young people from the Kennebec 
region. 

Plans are now under way to send the 
whole union to the convention in Auburn, 
May 17-19. A workable plan has been 
carried out locally by setting aside the first 
Sunday of the month for fellowship, the 
second for educational films, the third for 
group discussions led by one or more mem- 
bers, and the fourth for a talk and dis- 
cussion either by the pastor or an outsider 
on “Understanding Myself.’ 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
MEET IN HAVERHILL 


Ida Metz, New Promotional Secretary, 
Presented 


The Association of Universalist Women 
held an all-day public meeting in the First 
Universalist Church of Haverhill, Mass., 
Thursday, April 25. More than 100 women 
present saw and heard their new promo- 
tional secretary, Miss Ida Metz, who was 
presented to the group for the first time. 

Miss Metz spoke briefly on the opportunity 
and the possibilities for greater service in 
having all Universalist women working 
together in one organization. 

The forenoon session featured an “In- 
formation Please’ program, during which 

Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor and her four ‘‘ex- 

perts,” Mrs. George H. Ball, Mrs. George 

H. Wood, Mrs. Carol T. Restall and Mrs. 

Lester W. Nerney, cleverly broadcast infor- 

“mation on what it means to belong to the 

Association of Universalist Women. 

_At the afternoon session devotions were 

led by Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier of Malden, 


and Mrs. Ball of Lynn. The speaker for 
the session was Rev. George H. Wood of 
Everett, who spoke on “Five Words that 
the Apostle Might Have Spoken.” 


GREATER BOSTON WOMEN MEET 
AT BETHANY UNION 


On Friday, April 26, the Universalist 
Woman’s Alliance of Boston and Vicinity 
met at Bethany Union with 43 present. 
Following the business meeting the group 
was addressed by Mrs. Louise Andrews 
Kent, author of “Paul Revere Square,” 
who spoke on ‘Family Fun.” 


RABBI GORDON 
ADDRESSES WATERLOO 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


On April 7 Rabbi Harold Gordon spoke 
to the church school of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
church on “Jewish Worship and Customs.” 

Four members of the church school staff 
and the counselor of the Boys’ Club re- 
cently visited the school of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Des Moines, of which 
Dr. Stoddard Lane is minister. 

On April 24 the Association of Univer- 
salist Women, formerly known as the Uni- 
versalist Guild, entertained all women of 
the parish, including the teen age group, 
at a Dedication Day dinner and pageant. 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, minister emeri- 
tus, was speaker on the dinner program. 
The historical pageant which followed re- 
vealed something of the work of Univer- 
salist women from their first meeting in 
1869 to the present. 

Two new members were received into 
fellowship on Holy Thursday and one child 
was christened on Easter Sunday. 


WATERTOWN CHURCH GIVES 
RECEPTION FOR 
REV. AND MRS. HAROLD NILES 

Over 200 members of All Souls Univer- 
salist Church, Watertown, N. Y., at- 
tended a reception for Rev. and Mrs. 
Harold H. Niles, Monday evening, April 8. 
In the receiving line were Mr. and Mrs. 
Niles, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Syracuse, 
Superintendent of New York State Uni- 
versalist Churches, Dr. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon, minister of the Syracuse church, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy H. Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert H. Ganter, Mr. and Mrs. Corwin 
T. Jewell, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Parkin- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. W. Leonard Maha- 
na. 


STORM DAMAGE 
AT FERRY BEACH 

High waves piled up by a 50-mile north- 
easter and riding the highest tides in many 
decades crashed against the shore of Ferry 
Beach and Camp Ellis the week end of 
April 21, cutting into the sandbank six to 
ten feet. 

Rev. and Mrs. George Thorburn, Jr., 
stood near the Quillen all one day until 
midnight of the worst tide. One tidal 
wave swept over the banking and came 


within 50 feet of the road. Part of the 
“Outlook” platform was undermined and 
a number of the boardwalk sections went 
out to sea. — 

The front road where it turns the sharp 
corner into Beach Street near Camp Ellis 
is completely washed out for one and a 
half blocks, even inside property lines. It 
is doubtful if this road section can be re- 
stored by summer. Telephone poles there 
toppled on the front cottages and one nar- 
rowly missed the Prescott cottage. Frail 
shacks out near the beginning of the break- 
water were reduced to splinters. The city 
used snowplows to clear the streets of 
debris. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren surveyed 
the damage on April 25. 

Pictures taken by Mr. Thorburn record 
this memorable storm and will be on ex- 
hibition at the Quillen this summer. 


MUKWONAGO CHURCH 
TO OBSERVE 
FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


The Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Mukwonago, Wis., is planning to observe 
the Festival of the Home as outlined by 
the Headquarters committee. 

The Entertainers Club has begun to 
prepare for the annual sacred concert to 
be held on a Sunday evening early in May. 

On April 23 Rev. J. Stewart Diem, pas- 
tor, spoke to the Young Married Couples 
Club of the Kingsley Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Milwaukee, on ‘How Can 
We Young Adults Keep from Going Stale?” 

The adult discussion class which meets 
Sundays at 10.20 a. m. is showing great 
interest in the new Helper lessons on the 
Bible. 

The pastor has placed a question box at 
the rear of the auditorium where parish- 
ioners are invited to place inquiries about 
the liberal faith and suggestions for future 
sermons, etc. 

Three new members were recently re- 
ceived into fellowship. 


ADULT STUDY GROUP 
ORGANIZED IN 
BANGOR CHURCH 


At Bangor, Maine, in addition to the 
three adult classes which meet regularly 
with the church school, an. adult study 
group was organized after Haster and meets 
Thursday evening under the leadership of 
the pastor, Rev. Henry T. Atwood. Each 
member is given a definite assignment and 
makes an individual contribution to the 
class work. Sessions last from two to three 
hours. Much enthusiasm is being shown. 

The high school students in the church 
school held mid-week Lenten suppers. 
These were followed by worship services 
which were in charge of the teachers. 
Mr. Atwood had charge of the last meeting 
and spoke on ‘‘What Is Universalism?’ 
The average attendance at these meetings 
was 49. 

On Easter morning 150 young people 
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had breakfast together in the church. 
Over 600 attended morning service, at 
which the offering amounted to $693. 
Ten new members were taken into fellow- 
ship at the evening communion service. 

In March the parish conducted an 
every member canvass and 53 new sub- 
scriptions were secured. More than $1,000 
was added to the parish income. 


DEDICATION DAY IN ROXBURY 


On Feb. 18 Dedication Day was ob- 
served in the Roxbury, Mass., church. 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, wife of the pastor, 
was in full charge. 

Mrs. Huntley read the Scripture and 
introduced those taking part, Mrs. Ethel 
O. Capron, Mrs. Mabel L. Cutts, Miss 
Louise Lovell and Miss Renee Mitchell, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Woman at Home or 
at Work,” “The Woman and Her Church,’’ 
“The Universalist Woman in the World,” 
and ‘‘Women United.’ The sentences of 
dedication were read by Mrs. Alice E. Tay- 
lor, following which each woman in the 
congregation came forward, received and 
lighted from a central flame a small candle 
as a symbol of her pledge of loyalty and 
rededication to the service of the church. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Howard J. Conn is minister of the 
Community Church in Glenbrook, Conn. 

Rev. George A. Gay is minister of the 
Universalist church in Girard, Penn. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Rey. Payson Miller is minister of the 
First Church in Roxbury (Unitarian), 
Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. Ernest T. Marble of 
Nashua, N. H., announce the birth of a 
son, Curtis William, on April 20. 


Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor was the speaker 
at the annual luncheon meeting of the 
Marietta B. Wilkins Mission Circle of 
Salem, Mass., on Tuesday, April 16. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. Stewart Diem of Muk- 
wonago, Wis., spent the week of April 14 
in New York City with Mrs. Diem’s 
mother, who has had a serious heart ail- 
ment. 


Preachers on Sunday, April 28, in 
churches in eastern Massachusetts, as 
arranged by the office of the State Super- 
intendent, were: Dana Klotzle at South 
Acton; Rev. H. E. Latham at Foxboro; 
Robert Dick at Framingham; Rev. Warren 
Lovejoy at Needham; Prof. Rolland E. 
Wolfe of Tufts College at South Wey- 
mouth and Weymouth Landing; and Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons at West Somerville. 


Miss Barbara Teel Polk, daughter of 
Alvar W. Polk, long connected with the 
Universalist Publishing House, was mar- 
ried to Henry Bradford Washburn, the 
scientist and explorer, April 27. The cere- 


mony took place in the Harvard Chapel 
and was performed by Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, pastor of the bride, and Dean 
Washburn of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, father of the groom. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Madison on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 21, at the Loraine Hotel, for the election 
of officers and transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 
at First Church, Providence, on Wednesday, May 22, 
1940, at 10.30 a. m., for the purpose of electing officers 
and hearing annual reports, and any other business 
that may legally come before it. 

Action on the following changes in our By Laws 
will be taken: 

Article I amended to read: “The name of this or- 


ganization shall be The Rhode Island Association of 
Universalist Women.” 

Also, wherever the name ‘‘Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church’ 
appears, the same shall be amended to agree with the 
legal name of the organization, i. e., ‘“‘Association of 
Universalist Women.” 

The morning session will convene at 10.30; 
luncheon 12.30 p. m., 50 cents; afternoon session at 
1.30 with special address at 2. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries 
will hold its annual convention at Kent, June 12 to 16, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and planning for 
the work of the year that is ahead. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The 55th annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be 
held at the First Universalist Church, Worcester, on 
Wednesday, May 15, at 10 a. m., to elect officers, to 
hear reports of officers and chairmen of departments, 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 


President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary— 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Direetor—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Bosten. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E./ Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A, Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 

Charles B, Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Reyv. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 


Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 26 Allen Ave. 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 
President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 
Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass, 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Ernest C. Jones, West Somer- 
ville. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. 
Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll 
K. Steele, Gloucester. A. Ernest Walter, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence, Earl 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. Henry P. Stone, Barring- 
ton. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D. 
Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. 

Connecticut: Charles B, Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: Marjorie Leslie. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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and to transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 
Marion Pfaff, Recording Secretary. 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr transferred to Pennsylvania 
Convention as of April 4, 1940. 
R. H. Gleason, Seeretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 81st annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester, Mass., May 14 and 16, 
convening at 7.15 p. m. on Tuesday. 

“At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellow- 
ship of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall be 
members of the parish which they represent; (c) of- 
ficers and trustees of the Convention and the members 
of the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The members of the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester extend a cordial invitation to all interested 
to gather in their church on May 14, 15 and 16 for 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association, the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society and the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 

For overnight accommodations please write to 
Mrs. Lester M. Corey, 72 Pleasant Street, Worces- 
ter, not later than May 10, stating the kind of ac- 
commodations desired—hotel or private home—and 
specifying dates. Accommodation in private homes 
will be provided at $1.00 per person per night. 

A luncheon will be served on Tuesday, a cafeteria 
luncheon on Wednesday and the banquet on Thurs- 
day at 5.30. The number of persons who can be 
served is limited. Please make reservations early. 

Trolleys marked Tatnuck or June pass Union 
Station frequently and go by the church (corner 
Pleasant and Chestnut Streets). 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association will meet in annual session at the First 
Universalist Church, Worcester, Tuesday, May 14, 
at 10 a. m. 

Mildred E. Asplind, Secretary. 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will meet at Meriden, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, May 15, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 
legally come before said meeting. Also, for the pur- 
pose of amending the constitution as follows: 

Article 1. Title. This body shall be known as 
“Association of Universalist Women of Connecticut.” 

Article 2—Object. Substitute ‘‘Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” for ‘Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church.” 

Article 3— How Constituted. Section 1. Substitute 
“local Associations” for “Mission Circles.” Section 
2. Substitute “thirtieth of April’ for “fifteenth of 
September.” Section 8. Substitute ‘local Associa- 
tions” for ‘‘Mission Circles” wherever used. 

Article 6—Delegates. Section 1. Substitute ‘‘local 
Association” for “Mission Circle.” Section 2. Sub- 
stitute “local Association”’ for ‘‘Mission Circle.” 

Article 7—Funds. Section 4. Substitute ‘Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women” for “Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Article 11—Duties of Officers. Section 1. Sub- 
stitute “‘Association of Universalist Women” for 
“Women’s National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church.” Secife2 3. Omit the sentence 
She shall receive all dues and turn the same over 
to the Treasurer.” Section 3. Substitute ‘‘Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women” for ‘Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church.” 

Article 12. Section 1. Substitute “local Asso- 
ciations” for “‘Mission Circles.” Section 2. Substitute 


“An Association” for ‘A Mission Circle.’”’ Section 3. 
Substitute “Association of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut” for “State Missionary Society.” 
Proposed that the title “‘Association”’ be substituted 
for the word “‘Society’’ wherever it appears in the 
Constitution. 
Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Illinois Universalist Convention will meet at 
Avon on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 15, 
16 and 17, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 108th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in Meriden, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 15 and 16, beginning at 
4.30 p. m. Wednesday. Delegates are asked to be 
present at 1.30 p. m. for the convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
located in a beautiful old 


and town. 


igh 
New 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
** Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


ee ° P ° 
Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 


the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 


Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


A young lady school teacher was re- 
cently stopped in Detroit for driving 
through a red light and given a ticket call- 
ing for her appearance in traffic court the 
following Monday. She went at once to 
the judge, told him that she had to be at 
her classes then, and asked for the im- 
mediate disposal of her case. 

“So,’”’ said the judge sternly, “you're a 
school teacher. That’s fine. Madam, 
your presence here fulfills a long-standing 
ambition for me. For years I have yearned 
to have a school teacher in this court. 
Now,” he thundered, ‘‘you sit down right 
at that table over there and write ‘I went 
through a stop sign,’ five hundred times.”’ 
—Maclean’s Magazine. 

* * 

’ “T wonder why Mr. Brown didn’t come 
to preside at our meeting,’’ said Mrs. 
Sharpe. 

“T hear that his wife wouldn’t let him,” 
ventured Mrs. Jones. 

“The very idea—being ruled by a wo- 
man! If J’d been his wife, I’d have made 
him go!”’—Tatler. 

* ok 

Dear Mrs. Carr: “Should a man’s two- 
button single-breasted coat be worn open 
or buttoned? If buttoned which ones 
should be used?’”’—Fashionable. 

Button the two lowest buttons.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Nonsense! Button the two top buttons. 
—New Yorker. 

* * 

Hubby: ‘Here is ten dollars, dear! 
Don’t you think I deserve a little applause 
for giving it to you without being asked for 
sty ie 


Wife: “Applause! Why, darling, I think’ 


you deserve an encore!”—E xchange. 
* * 

“There is no such word as fale,’”’ wrote a 
pupil on the school blackboard. 

“Why don’t you correct him?” asked a 
visitor of the teacher. 

“His statement is absolutely correct.’’— 
Exchange. 

ok * 

“With what weapon did Samson slay 
the thousand Philistines, Tommy?” asked 
the Sunday school teacher. 

“The axe of the Apostles,” replied the 
child, after a long pause.—Edinburgh Dis- 
patch. 

* * 

Wife: ‘Tommy gets more like you every 
day.” 

Husband (meekly): ‘‘What’s he been up 
to now?”—Exchange. 
co ok 

Little Son: ‘‘Daddy, what is dew?” 

Worried Father: “The rent, the note at 
the bank, and the installment on the auto- 
mobile.” —E xchange. 

~ * 

Fisherman: “I tell you it was that long. 
I never saw such a fish!” 

Friend: “I believe you.”—Exzchange. 
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Modern Minds 


‘By 
LAURA BOWMAN GALER 


A 


HELPER 
For Adult 


Classes and Discussion Groups 


and for 


Private Reading 


Individual copies, 20 cents 


In quantities of four or more, 15 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


